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FIVE THEORIES OF THE CHURCH. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


THE author of the *‘ Thirteen Historical 
Discourses, on the First Church in New 
Haven,”* vindicates the authority of that 
church, organized by mutual agreement in 
a meeting of the Christian people of the 
colony, by analogy with the civil govern- 
ment of the colony, organized in like man- 
ner, about the same time. After describ- 
ing the ‘*‘ plantation-covenant,”’ under which 
as a provisional government the colonists 
lived for fourteen months, the author records 
the meeting in Mr. Newman’s barn, the 
framing of the church and of the state, the 
choosing of the ‘‘ seven pillars,’’ and finally 
the election and ordination of the church 
officers. He then proceeds as follows :— 


“The question doubtless arises with some— 
Could such an ordination have any validity, or 
confer on the pastor thus ordained any authority ? 
Can men, by a voluntary compact, form themselves 
into a church ? and can the church thus formed 
impart to its own officers the power of administer- 
ing ordinances ? If Davenport had not been pre- 
viously ordained in England, would not his ad- 
ministration of ordinances have been sacrilege ? 
Answer me another question: How could the 
meeting which convened in Mr. Newman’s barn, 
originate a commonwealth ? How could the com- 
monwealth thus originated impart the divine 
authority and dignity of magistrates to officers of 
its own election ? How could a few men coming 
together here in the wilderness, without commis- 
sion from king or parliament, by a mere volun- 
tary compact among themselves, give being toa 
state? How can the state thus instituted have 
power to make laws that shall bind the minority ? 
What right had they to erect tribunals of justice ? 
What right to wield the sword? What right to 
inflict punishment, even to death, upon offenders ? 
Is not civil government a divine institution, as 
really as baptism and the Lord’s supper? Is not 
the ‘duly constituted’ magistrate as truly the 
minister of God, as he who presides over the 
church, and labors in word and doctrine ? Whence 
then came the authority with which that self-con- 
stituted state, meeting in Mr. Newman’s barn, in- 
vested its elected magistrates? It came directly 
from God, the only fountain of authority. Just 
as directly from the same God, came the authority 
with which the equally self-constituted church, 





* Thirteen Historical Discourses on the completion of Two 
Hundred Years from the Beginning of the First Church in 
New Haven, By Leonard Bacon. New Haven, 1838. 


meeting in the same place, invested its elected pas- 
tor. Could the one give to its magistrates power 
to hang a murderer in the name of God—and could 
not the other give to its elders power to adminis- 
ter baptism.’’* 

The argument thus popularly stated is 
sharply conclusive ad hominem against those 
who hold the popular statement as to the 
sanction of civil government. ‘The Ameri- 
can idea of the state implies the American 
idea of the church. The parity of reason- 
ing betwixt the two is perfect. 

But the analogy here drawn is good for 
much more than this. It has only to be 
cleared of expressions which point its imme- 
diate application to a particular class of 
gainsayers, to furnish a theorem by which, 
reasoning from sound principles in civil pol- 
ity, we may discover fallacies, and establish 
the truth, in ecclesiastical polity. For sev- 
eral reasons, let us take the particular in- 
stance quoted above as the text of our whole 
discussion: first, because the argument 
will be clearer if stated in relation to a par- 
ticular instance ; secondly, because almost 
the only cases in which history distinctly 
discloses, side by side, the origin and earli- 
est processes of civil and of ecclesiastical 
government, are this and like cases in early 
American history ; thirdly, because the pas- 
sage quoted has actually been, in the mind 
of the present writer, the germ out of which 
his argument has grown. 

At the outset, let us guard against one 
source of misapprehension which will be 
more effectually obviated as the discussion 
proceeds. The church and commonwealth 
of New Haven Colony did not originate in 
the meeting in Mr. Newman’s barn. They 
had existed at least fourteen months already. 
The ‘Two Hundred Years from the Be- 
ginning of the First Church in New Haven,” 
which are commemorated in these discourses, 
date from the Janding of the colonists, not 
from the mutual compact. And the civil 
state was coeval with the church. So that 





* Bacon's Historical Discourses, pp. 41, 42. 
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when it comes to strictness of speech, the 
question, Can men by voluntary compact 
form themselves into a church ?—and the 
other question, Could the meeting in Mr. 
Newian’s barn originate a commonwealth ? 
are to be answered (so far as the present in- 
stance shows) in the negative. That meet- 
ing could not create what was already in 
existence.* What the meeting did was to 
organize both the church and the State. 
According to ‘‘ Congregational usage’ this 
is the same thing with originating them ; 
but according to the exact use of the Eng- 
lish language it is something different. 

Coming now to the question, What was 
the origin of the New Haven Colony Com- 
monwealth and Church? and What were 
the source and channel of their authority, 
if any they had?—there is room for five 
different answers, according as the respond- 
ent holds one or another of five different 
theories of polity, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Let us name them : 

I. Tur PapaL THEORY. 

II. Tur Bourson THEORY. 

Ul. THe Format THEORY. 

IV. THe JacoBin THEORY. 

V. THe RATIONAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
THEORY. 


I. THe Papa THEORY. 

It is a ‘‘ fundamental principle of the 
papal canon law, that the Roman pontiff is 
the sovereign lord of the whole world ; and 
that all other rulers in church and state 
have so much power as he sees fit to allow 
them to have.’’ Under this principle, the 
popes have claimed the power ‘‘ not only of 
conferring benefices, but also of giving away 
empires, and likewise of divesting kings aud 
princes of their crowns and authority.” + 

The theory thus set forth is a very sim- 
ple and intelligible one, and its application 
to the case in hand is nowise doubtful. The 
heathen territory of New England had been 
disposed of long before the Puritan migra- 
tion by the gift of a pope to a Catholic 
prince,{ and therefore whatever claim of 
jurisdiction should be set up within that 
territory by any body of colonists, whether 
in the name of a charter from a heretic 
power, or under color of a purchase from 
the barbarous tribes in possession, or under 
pretense of aso-called inherent right of self- 
government, must be simply an intrusion 
and a usurpation. It would be not only de- 





* That this is the view — by the author of the * Dis- 

courses”’ is sufficiently implied both in the title-page and in 

the preface of the volume. 
+ Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. ii.. p. 340. 
+ Bancroft’s U. §S., vol. i., p. 10 
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void of right in itself, but a violation of the 
divine right of the pope’s grantee. 

In like manner, any assumption of the 
functions of the church or ministry in this 
colony, otherwise than through the ways 
appointed by the head of the church, would 
be void and invalid, and therefore sacri- 
legious. Furthermore, it would be schis- 
matic, as intruding a separate church au- 
thority within a territory and population 
already placed under the special spiritual 
jurisdiction of some bishop, or if not so 
placed, then remaining under the imme- 
diate pastoral care of the bishop of Rome. 

Obviously, according to this theory, the 
first step for the colonists to take to secure 
a regular and valid government, in church 
and state, is to become reconciled to the 
Catholic church. 


II. Tue Bourson THeory. This the- 
ory agrees with the first mentioned in de- 
claring all lawful authority, civil and eccle- 
siastical, to be derived from God through a 
continuous succession of men. It differs 
from it in this: that whereas the former 
holds that there is but one line of this suc- 
cession-—the line of the popes—and that to 
all rightful secular and spiritual rulers, in 
any generation, their authority flows through 
the pope for the time being :—the present 
theory holds that the lines of succession are 
not one, but several ; that from the original 
conferment, authority and ‘‘ validity’ de- 
scend along these lines, in secular matters 
through an hereditary succession, in spir- 
itual matters through a tactual succession ; 
that the power of the sceptre and sword, or 
the power of the keys, as it is not derivable 
from the subjects thereof, so is not defeasi- 
ble by them ; and that the question of title 
to authority, civil or ecclesiastical, is a sim- 
ple question of pedigree.* According to 
this theory, the powers of the state centre 
in the sovereign. The king, not the pope, 
is ‘* thefountainof honor.” ‘‘ L’état, c’est 
moi,”’ says the Bourbon; ‘“‘ Ecclesia in 
Episcopo,’’ responds the high-churchman. 

In its two applications, to church and to 
state, the lines of argument by which this 
theory is sustained are very nearly equal 
and parallel. The state is a divine institu- 
tion, and so is the Church. The ministers 
of the one are divinely commissioned, and 
so of the other. There are difficulties ob- 
jected in either case to any other external 
credentials of the divine commission than 
the credentials of succession from former 
ministers. Those whose claims to authority 





* See Macaulay’s History of England, Chap. I. 
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have been founded, exclusively or mainly, 
on hereditary or tactual relation to their 
predecessors, have been in a multitude of 
cases, and for many centuries almost uni- 
versally, approved as lawful rulers and bish- 
ops. ‘The two applications of the theory are 
analogous, not only by parity of reasoning, 
but by parity of unreasonableness : for in 
either case it is easier to show the several 


_ links of the succession than it is to demon- 


strate any law of cohesion by which they be- 
come a chain, or, the chain being complet- 
ed, to hitch it fast to the original divine 
commission. It may fairly enough be ad- 
mitted that the warrant for ecclesiastical 
power in Apostolic succession, is as well ac- 
credited, on the whole, as the warrant of 
the hereditary divine right of kings. 
Applying this theory to the case in hand, 
we find that the only right for the exercise 
of government which the settlers of New 
England generally possessed, was such as 
was conferred on them by charter from the 
king of England. Under such charter, if 
it was broad enough, all the functions of 
government might be exercised by the local 
magistrates in the name of the king. For 
lack of such authority, the legislative and 
judicial acts of the New Haven colonists 
were null and void. Theonly way in which 
regular and valid independent government 
could be set up in the little province of 
Quinipiac, would be for the colonists to im- 
— the regularly descended heir of some 
ord’s Anointed,—an Otho, or a grand 
duke Maximilian—and graft their wild olive 
with a slip of a Stuart or a Bourbon. 
Likewise in spiritual matters, Davenport 
and Hooke might exercise such spiritual 
functions as their ordination to the priest- 
hood by English bishops would authorize, 
but could acquire no new prerogative from 
any act of a self-constituted church. The 
way of maintaining the functions of the 
church from generation to generation, was 
to obtain other priests and deacons from the 
ordaining hands of the Bishop of London 
(whose modest diocese was understood by a 
mild fiction of law to include a large part 
of the Western hemisphere) ; or to secure, 
either from the lords spiritual of England, 
or from the cracked succession of the Scotch 
episcopate, the gift of a bishop with a pedi- 
gree sixteen hundred years long, whose 
should be all the rights of ecclesiastical sov- 
ereignty, to have and to hold, and to trans- 
mit to his assigns forever. Both these 
methods were practised successively by a 
few dissidents in the subsequent days of New 
Haven ; by virtue of which they became 
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the real church of the colony, having the 
only ‘‘ valid” and authorized ministry. For 
neglect of these, the body of Christian peo- 
ple in the commonwealth became schismatics 
and aliens from the church, and their so- 
called ministers became guilty (so we are 
assured) of the sin of Korah and of Dathan 
and Abiram. 


Ill. Tue Format THrory.—This the- 
ory appears under very different phases of 
development, and is held by very different 
hag of civil and ecclesiastical politicians. 

t is that the legitimacy, validity, or author- 
ity of a church or of a state are determined 
by the form of its structure. There are 
jure-divino monarchists, jure-divino repub- 
licans, and jure-divino democrats. So also, 
there are jure-divino tri-ordinary episco- 
palians, jwre-divino presbyterians, and jure- 
divino congregationalists. 

According to the first classes in these two 
lists, the state government in the Colony of 
New Haven was hopelessly vitiated because 
it did not constitute Mr. Eaton ruler dur- 
ing his life, and the head of an hereditary 
dynasty : the church polity was ruined, be- 
cause the pastor, the teacher, and the ruling 
elder, instead of being in three ranks in a 
line of promotion, were all in one rank. 
And so, to the other classes, the colonial 
church and state must stand or fall, in re- 
spect to their divine sanction, according as 
they agree with or vary from a supposed 
‘* pattern showed to Moses in the mount.’’ 
They came into being, as divine institu- 
tions, in the act of conforming themselves 
to the Scriptural model ; or if not so con- 
formed, they never did come into existence 
at all.* 


IV. Tue Jacosin Tueory.—This the- 
ory represents the rer saat or ecclesias- 
tic as originating out of the unorganized and 
unassociated materials of human society, by 
a ‘* social compact’’ or ‘“‘ covenant,’’ in 
which all the individuals agree, for the 
common advantage, to surrender to the new 
organization—the state, or the church— 
sundry of their individual rights and pow- 
ers, to form the common stock of authorit 
for the corporation. ‘‘ The whole body is 
supposed, in the first place, to have unani- 
mously consented to be bound by the reso- 
lutions of the majority ; that majority, in 
the next place, to have fixed certain funda- 





* For some severe animadversions against this test of 
churchhood—against “the whims of theoretic Biblists’” and 
their ‘‘text-made churches,” see Isaac Taylor's Wesley and 
Methodism, pp. 199-202, 
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mental regulations ; and then to have con- 
stituted, either in one person, or in an as- 
sembly, a standing legislature.” * 

According to this theory, the colonists of 
New Haven, from the time when they came 
out from under the authority of the ship’s 
captain, at least until the close of their first 
day of fasting and prayer, when they formed 
their provisional *‘‘ plantation covenant,” 
were ‘‘in a state of nature.” They were 
not a community, but only the individuals 
who might become .a community whenever 
they should agree to act in common. They 
were not society, but only the raw materials 
of society. There was neither a common- 
wealth nor a church among them, but only 
the possibility of these. By-and-by they 
concluded to have a state and a church, 
and so they got together in a barn and cre- 
ated them, appointing officers with divine 
authority for administering the functions of 
the two institutions—authority which up to 
that time had not existed in the colony. 
Before that, the execution of a malefactor 
would have been an act of murder,—either 
of private revenge or of mob-violence. De- 
fensive hostilities against the Indians would 
have been simply the fighting of every man 
proprio Marte, except so far as indi- 
viduals might have chosen to club together 
according to their preference for leaders. 
But any exercise of command on the part 
of him to whom the instincts of the people 
should turn as their natural military leader, 
or any attempt to coerce the shirks and the 
cowards into the common defence, would 
have been an act of tyranny and usurpa- 
tion, there having been no unanimous mu- 
tual agreement of the colonists to concede 
their individual rights to this extent. And 
when, after experiencing the inconveniences 
of the ‘‘ state of nature,” the colonists he- 
gan to frame their covenant, there was no 
right among them to compel into the ar- 
rangement any individual who preferred, at 
his own risk, to live among them but not of 
them, asa quiet and peaceable outlaw. The 
uncovenanted citizen might be derelict of a 
moral duty in thus standing aloof from the 
mutual engagements of the rest, but the 
powers arising out of these mutual agree- 
ments of ninety-nine of the population 
could not extend over the one-hundredth 
man who had declined to be a party to the 
compact. 

Just so the Christian people of the colony 
were not a church, but only Christian indi- 
viduals. The administration of baptism or 
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the Lord’s Supper, before the covenant, 
would have been, if not sacrilegious, at least 
a grave irregularity, and an infraction of 
Congregational order. The endeavor of 
them that were spiritual to restore by re- 
monstrance and admonition a wandering 
brother, would have been the meddling of 
individuals in that which they had nothing 
to do with. The individual would not have 
been hound to submit to it ; for ‘‘ the obli- 
gation to submit arises from the bond of 
the covenant,’ * and he had never made 
any such contract with his Christian neigh- 
bors. Any attempt to report the recusant 
in the weekly meeting of believers would 
have been both impertinent and futile ; for 
the man never agreed to suffer any such use 
of his name, and the stated meeting of Chris- 
tians is not a church, to “‘ tell it to,’’ be- 
cause the members of it have not formed a 
social compact. The exclusion of an obsti- 
nate offender from the communion of saints 
is a sheer impossibility, because the saints 
do not have any communion. They are 
men of grace in a ‘‘ state of nature.” If, 
at length, the colonists hold a meeting in 
Mr, Newman’s barn to arrange the terms of 
an association for mutual care, and contrive 
a covenant which should confer on the 
members and officers of the institution the 
divine right of enforcing a contract, it is 
optional with those who find themselves in- 
commoded. by too much ‘‘ watch-care,”’ 
whether they will enter into this covenant, 
or whether they will remain as lookers on, 
or whether they will form a little separate 
mutual covenant among themselves. 


V. THe RaTIONAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
TuHEORY.—This theory, as applied to the 
civil state, avoids encountering the hypo- 
thetical difficulties suggested in what we 
have called the Jacobin theory, by simply 
recognizing the facts of human nature. 
The questions whether an aggregation of 
human beings living together without any 
mutual interests or intercourse is a com- 
munity or commonwealth ;—whether ‘* in- 
dividuals area civil society before they have 
formed themselves into one,”—-whether 
** unconnected individuals, before they have 
laid themselves under a mutual engage- 
ment” ¢ are the subjects of any common 
authority—are futile questions: as if one 
should ask whether a pile of quicksilver 
globules would constitute a pool of quick- 
silver before being flattened down ; know- 
ing that itis the nature of globules of quick- 





* Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, Book VI., chap- 
ter 3. See also Emmons’s Scriptural Platform of Church 
Government. 


* See Emmons, who is beautifully explicit on this point. 
Ser. Platform, pp. 5, 7. 
+ Emmons, Script. Platform, p. 4. 
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silver, not to stand in a pile like cannon 
balls, but to flow together upon contact. 
A battue of lions in an inclosure is not a 
herd of lions, no matter what discipline you 
may put them under, for the lion is not a 
gregarious animal. But a collection of 
horses or of sheep is a herd, or a flock, at 
once, without waiting to adjust the terms 
of an agreement, or to secure the valid in- 
vestiture or ascertain the pedigree of the 
bellwether, because horses and sheep are 
gregarious. You do not have to constitute 
them a herd,—they are a herd. Just so, if 
you gather human beings together in a sepa- 
rate population, you do not have to make 
society out of them. They are society, be- 
cause man is a social animal. And wher- 
ever human society is, there are to be found, 
either potentially or in actual exercise, all 
the divine power and authority of the State. 

And all the questions that are raised 
among the other conflicting theories of the 
State, as to the conditions, channel and 
credentials of divine authority residing in 
the rulers of the State, are shortly disposed 
of, according to the rational and Scriptural 
view, by recurring to that fundamental 
maxim, ‘* The powers THAT BE are ordained 
of God.*’ The government de facto, by 
virtue of its being the power, is charged by 
the Divine ruler with the responsibility of 
administering justice in the land, and is 
entitled to be respected and obeyed accord- 
ingly. This is the sole condition on which 
divine authority is conferred on the govern- 
ment of any country—that it de the govern- 
ment. With this agrees the maxim, in its 
only true meaning, that ‘‘ all governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ;” since if this consent, 
whether voluntary or coerced, active or pas- 
sive, is withdrawn, the power that was is no 
longer the power, and God does not ordain 
the impotencies. Without the actual pos- 
session of the power, no degree of de jure 
‘* validity”’ amounts to a divine commis- 
sion ;—not bulls from a pope, nor pedigrees 
running back to King David himself, nor 
any degree of ideal perfection in the struc- 
ture of constitution, nor any certificates of a 
social compact in a mass-meeting. But, 
the power being present, not the absence of 
any or all of these conditions can discharge 
the de facto government of its responsibility, 
nor release the individual from his duty of 
subjection and obedience. Of course this 
statement is not to be interpreted to mean 
that all methods of acquiring civil power 
are right, nor that there is no preference 
among forms of government ; neither is it 
to be applied to the exclusion of the duty of 
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disobedience to laws requiring sin, or of the 
right of revolution. But properly inter- 
preted and applied, this view of civil duty 
and authority is the settled result of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

Moreover, there always is an ‘* existing 
power,” residing in every community of 
men, latent if not active, which, whenever 
on any emergency it is called into exercise 
for the punishment of crime or the protec- 
tion of innocence, carries with it the sanc- 
tion of God. 

Applying these principles to the case of 
the New Haven Colony, we find that before 
the ‘‘ constituent assembly” in the barn, 
before the ‘* plantation-covenant,” the col- 
ony was already a state ;* and so any male- 
factor who should have presumed upon 
prevalent social theories to violate public or 
private rights or religious duties at that 
early period, would summarily have found 
it to be. His judgment would not a long 
time have lingered, nor his condemnation 
have slumbered, waiting for a social com- 
pact to confer the authority of a magistrate. 

The divine right of government residing 
in the little commonwealth, might have 
come into exercise and manifestation, in 
various ways. Successive emergencies might 
have occasioned successive acts of authority, 
nemine obstante, which might have become 
precedents for others, and so a body of com- 
mon law, and a sort of British Constitution, 
have grown up, without one act of deliber- 
ate legislation or foundation. The defer- 
ence toward Eaton might, either explicitly 
or by the general acquiescence, have com- 
mitted to him the supreme government of 
the colony, and at his death have trans- 
ferred it to hisson. Or the long-continued 
pressure of military exigencies might have 
habituated the people to martial law and 
settled their military leader into the seat of 
general authority. All these modes of the 
origin of governmental institutions in the 
colony are imaginable ; and in any of them 
might have been inaugurated the power or- 
dained of God. ‘The method of sitting down 
consciously and deliberately to contrive the 





* “Tf a ship at sea should lose all its officers, or a ship- 
wrecked crew A cast upon a desert island, this little commu- 
nity would then stand in the condition of a State. The whole 
would have the right to restrain and constrain each one for 
the freedom of all.’"°-—Hickok’s Moral Science, p. 219. 

It is necessary to guard against confusion between a State 
and a State government. The State government is the out- 
growth or ordinance of the State. But, by a natural me- 
tonymy, the word State is often used to mean the government. 

The students of “the judicious Hooker’ will remember 
a passage in the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity” ae ae parallel 
to the above from President Hooker. It may seriously be doubt- 
ed whether Hooker, if he had found himself in New England, 
would have felt that his principles allowed of the course of 
nonconformity and schism, which has sometimes been pursued 
by those who call themselves his disciples and justify their 
practices by quoting his book. 
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institutions under which the inherent au- 
thority of the state should express itself, is 
doubtless a nobler way ; a way worthier of 
such matured and reflective minds as set up 
the pillars of the New Haven Colony—a 
way which has since become so exclusively 
the typical American way of organizing gov- 
ernment that we are tempted to think it the 
only way ; but it is not one whit more valid 
in conferring divine authority than the way 
practised in the insurrection on the slaver 
Amistad, when the tallest, nimblest and 
smartest negro in the lot elected himself 
captain and king, and exacted and received 
the obedience of the rest. 

Now bringing the force of this extended 
analogy to bear on our main subject of the 
origin and authority of the church, we see 
at once the futility of those questions 
whether a neighborhood of ‘‘ visible sairits” 
** living members of Christ,” while ‘‘ sepa- 
rate and unconnected,” constitute a church 
of Christ ;* whether ‘“‘a number of Chris- 
tians merely living in the same city, town 
or parish,” + but having no common inter- 
ests, no mutual affections, no stated meet- 
ings, and holding themselves aloof from 
mutual intercourse, are a church. The 
questions are predicated on an unsupposable 
hypothesis. ‘That is not the way in which 
‘* visible saints’ live. When they try to 
live so, their sanctity becomes invisible at 
once. They are no more, “‘ visible saints,” 
but visibly unsanctified. ‘‘ By this we know 
that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” The prob- 
lem in theology that begins with supposing 
a neighborhood of Christians without mu- 
tual love and intercourse under the law of 
Christ, is as rational as a problem in mag- 
netism which should be founded on the sup- 

osition of a collection of steel magnets 
Suing attraction toward the pole, but no 
attraction for each other. If, under the 
laws of human nature, human neighborhood 
implies human society, and human society 
implies the state; then @ fortiori, under 
the laws of the regenerated nature, Chris- 
tian neighborhood implies Christian society, 
and Christian society implies the church. 
The law of Christ concerning common and 
mutual Christian duties is already in force, 
and the authority of administering its earth- 
ly sanctions resides with the community of 
Christians. { 





* Scr. Platform, p. 3. 

+ Idem. p. 5, and sim. 

¢ It is amazing to see Dr. Emmons walking straight for- 
ward, with his eyes open, into the absurdity that the law of 
Christ begins to be binding on Christian disciples only when 
they have mutually agreed to be bound by it; and, by impli- 
cation, that itis binding then only within the bodies that may 
be formed by “‘ elective affinity,’’ pp. 4, 5. 
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As touching the credentials of govern- 
ment in the church, it is hard to see where- 
in the principle to be applied differs from 
that which obtains respecting civil govern- 
ment. Under the latter, the individual is 
required to ‘‘ submit himself to the powers 
that be.” Under the former, he is.required 
to ‘‘obey them that have the rule over 
him.” In either case, the wide generality 
of the command, interpreted by the inspired 
absence of express instruction as to the 
method of appointing and inducting valid 
officers, points to a like conclusion :—that, 
under the necessary and obvious limitations, 
a de facto government, in church as in 
state, is entitled to the allegiance of its sub- 
jects. 

The illustration of this view by the in- 
stance of the New Haven Colony is so obvi- 
ous that it is needful only to hint the main 
points of it. The church which, according 
to the uniform laws of the Christian life, 
had crystallized out of the ship’s company 
during the voyage, having only such slight, 
informal organization as the circumstances 
of that temporary mode of life required, 
was not dissolved when the colonists land- 
ed. It was the church authority subsistin 
among them already, which was expresse 
in the ‘‘ plantation-covenant.’? When, 
afterward, the town was ‘‘ cast into several 
private meetings wherein they that dwelt 
most together gave their accounts one to 
another of God’s gracious work upon them, 
and prayed together, and conferred to mu- 
tual edification,” and thus ‘‘ had knowl- 
edge, one of another,’’ and of the fitness of 
individuals for their several places, in the 
foundation-work, or in the superstructure* 
—it is possible that they supposed they were 
preparing to originate the church ; but it is 
plain to the looker-on that the very act of 
‘‘casting the town into meetings” was an 
act of the church. And the action of the 
** constituent assembly” in the barn was, 
like the adoption of our present national con- 
stitution, not the founding of a new church 
or state, but the peaceful revolution of one 
already in being. The Constitution does 
not make the state; the state makes the 
Constitution. 

If, within the territory occupied by the 
colony, a knot of theorizers on politics had 
conspired to form a separate mutual com- 
pact for civil government among them- 





gs in accordance with the Doctor’s exegesis of Matthew 
xvili. 15-17, is the common construction of the’same passage, 
which holds it to be a sin to report an offending brother in the 
lecture-room of the church until after the “ first and second 
steps,’’ but holds it permissible to advertise him “ at sight” in 
the religious newspapers. 

* Bacon’s Historical Discourses, p. 19. 
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selves, to use a different code of laws upon 
their members, and to secure a purer democ- 
racy or a legitimately descended ruler, the 
proper name for the act would have been 
sedition. Precisely so, when dissenters 
from the colonial church did, for no griev- 
ance put upon their conscience, but simply 
in the prosecution of their church theories 
or prejudices, split themselves from the con- 
gregation, and refuse obedience to the exist- 
ing government—‘“‘ to them that had the 
rule’’—and insist on importing for their 
special use a hierarch in the regular succes- 
sion, the proper name for their act was 
schism. : 

But, on the other hand, let it be confessed 
that if the colonial Church had undertaken 
to exclude from its fellowship Christian dis- 
ciples, for causes not demanding the cen- 
sure of the Church nor discrediting the 
profession of a Christian faith—if they had 
reversed the gospel principle, and proceed- 
ed on the notion that it is better that ten 
weak disciples should be excluded than that 
one deceiver should be admitted—if thus 
they had created outside of their com- 
munion a party of Christians whose only 
opportunity of fellowship was in a separate 
organization ; then the sin of schism would 
have rested on the heads not of the few, but 
of the many. The Church itself would 
have become schismatic. But it is fair to 
say that this does not seem to have been the 
sin of the churches of the first nor of the 
second generation. The general prevalence 
of it in New England is comparatively 
modern. 


OBJECTIONS TO THIS THEORY OF THE 
Cuurcu.—The objections to be levied 
against what we have called the Rational 
and Scriptural Theory of the Church will 
exacty correspond with those which have 
been raised, to no effect, against the anal- 
ogous theory of civil polity. ‘hey may be 
treated with great brevity. 

Objection 1. The principle proposed, of 
the duty of deference to the de facto govern- 
ment of the Christian community, cannot 
be accompanied with any distinct and defi- 
nite limitation, by which the occasional ex- 
ceptions in favor of disobedience or revolu- 
tion can be determined. 

The answer to this is to be found, not 
only in the parallel doctrine and objection 
in civil polity, but “‘ in almost every part of 
ethical science.” So rarely is the exact 
boundary between right and wrong to be 
distinctly defined in a formula—so gener 
ally are the final questions on the applica- 
tion of moral rules left open for the deci- 
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sion of the individual conscience—that there 
is a prima facie presumption against any at- 
tempt to fix the course of right action on a 
point of morals by a formula of permanent 
and universal application.* The objection 
is a clear argument in our favor. 

Objection 2. Under the doctrine here laid 
down, it will be impossible to justify the 
Puritan separations from the Church of 
England. 

The first answer which we would make to 
this is that it isa small matter to answer 
it at all. Thesecond, that a true judgment 
on those acts of separation must depend on 
the circumstances surrounding each act ; on 
the character of the parish church from 
which the separatists withdrew—whether it 
was Christian or unchristian ; on the na- 
ture of the grievances under which they 
labored, whether mere annoyances or actual 
burdens on the conscience ; on the proba- 
bility of bringing the body of the Christian 
disciples in that community into union 
under a purer rule. The third answer is 
that if it does condemn the secession of dis- 
senters from the Church of England, it 
thereby honors and confirms the judgment 
of our Puritan forefathers of the best and 
earliest age, almost all of whom, except the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth, abhorred the schism 
of the separatists with a holy horror. The 
fourth answer will be conclusive in many 
minds,—that the doubt which it throws over 
the Puritan separations in England is more 
than compensated by the discredit which it 
puts upon many of the Baptist, Episco- 
— and Methodist schisms in New 

ngland. 

Objection 3. This view discredits many 
of the local efforts for the propagation of 
Congregational institutions at the West and 
elsewhere, as schismatic. 

Answer. Very likely. 

Objection 4. This view brings in practi- 
cal difficulty and confusion, by making it 
often a matter of doubt what is the Church 
of Christ in any community, and where its 
government resides. 

Answer. This difficulty is not peculiar to 
the ecclesiastical application of the theory. 
It-is of frequent occurrence in civil polities. 
Hardly ever is there a revolution or a con- 
siderable attempt at revolution, in which it 
does not become a very important and very 
perplexing question to some consciences— 
Which are ‘‘ the powers that be?” Itisa 
question not only for the passive and indif- 
ferent, but for the active leaders of revolu- 





* See the ample illustration of this matter, in its political 
bearing, in Macaulay's History of England, Vol. ii., pp. 103-5, 
Harper’s 12mo edition. 
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tion—first whether there is ground and need 
for revolution, and then whether the dissat- 
isfaction of the people, the incapacity of the 
administration, and the combination of 
favoring circumstances have or have not 
charged them with the power, and with a 
trust for the redress of intolerable griev- 
ances, to the discharge of which they are 
ordained of God. Not to allude to ques- 
tions which often arose to perplex honest 
consciences during our own civil war, the his- 
tory of the mission of Dudley Mann to 
Hungary, in quest of a government to 
recognize, is one case in point. Another is 
the amusing story of Mr. John L. Stephens, 
whose Travel was never so full of Incidents 
as when, with a diplomatic commission in 
his pocket, he explored the various factions 
of a Spanish American republic, in search 
of the right government to which to pre- 
sent it.* 

It cannot invalidate the principle which 
we have enunciated, that such difficulties 
are more frequent in ecclesiastical politics 
than in civil. Insecular matters, the neces- 
sities of society are such that the rival pre- 
tensions of different claimants to the su- 
preme government within the same terri- 
tory become a nuisance so odious as not to 
be tolerable for an indefinitely protracted 
period ; and as for the settlement of these 
claims by allowing each claimant to govern 
its own partisans according to its own laws, 
the plan is so unnatural, so inimical to the 
peace of the community, that history has 
shown no disposition to repeat the solitary 
instance of it which is found in the present 
constitution of the Turkish empire, tem- 
pered though it is, in that instance, by the 
beneficent rigors of a supervising despotism. 

But the union and communion of all the 
Christian disciples of any community, in- 
stead of being, like political union, a neces- 
sity, is only a duty. Consequently when 
once factions have established themselves in 
the Christian commonwealth, there is no 
necessary limit to their continuance from 
year to year, and from generation to gen- 
eration. In the course of time the Chris- 
tian mind becomes so wonted, and the 
Christian conscience so seared, to the wrong 
and evil of schism, that the doctrine of the 
perpetuity of schism is accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the ‘‘ evangelical scheme,”’ 
and the sacred name of the Church loses its 
proper meaning, of the commonwealth of 
God’s people, and becomes synonymous with 





* Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas and Yu- 
catan. By John L. Stephens. 
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its old opposite, a afpeors or sect. The 
‘** problem of Christian union,” which in 
the beginning no one ever thought of call- 
ing a problem, is held to be soluble only by 
diplomatic dealings between these churches 
(which are not churches), or else by setting 
up in the vacant place formerly held by the 
church, a new institution—a Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or a Catholic Basis 
City Tract Society—that shall be the centre 
of Catholic affection and the means of the 
communion of saints. 

In this state of a Christian neighborhood, 
doubtless the question, Where is the church ? 
is a*difficult one. One thing about it is 
plain, that it is not to be settled by apply- 
Ing worn-out tests, such as papal authority, 
apostolic succession, structural perfection, 
or democratic origin to any fragment of the 
schism, and determining that to be the 
Church. In some cases, it will appear that 
there is a Catholic church in the place, 
from which seditious spirits have torn 
themselves away in wanton schism. Some- 
times, that the different churches, separate 
in name and form, are united in substance 
and spirit, that their several pastors, co- 
operating in every good word and work, are 
really a presbytery or college of ministers 
for the one Church of Christ in the town. 
Sometimes it will appear that the Catholic 
Tract Society has become a sort of church 


without ordinances, and that the president 


of the Society is actual bishop of the town. 
But more commonly the most that can be 
said is that the church in such a community 
is existing in a state of schism ; as, in the 
Rome of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, the authority of the state might prop- 
erly be described as dispersed among a num- 
ber of families and factions. And the best 
that any one can do in such a case, is, while 
joining himself in special fellowship where 
he will lend himself least to the encourage- 
ment of faction, always to hold his supreme 
allegiance to be due to the interests and an- 
thority of the whole family that is named of 
Christ. 

It is much in favor of any theory on such 
a subject as the one which we haye in hand, 
that its chief difficulties lie in matters of 
application and detail. In these matters 
we would not speak with too much confi- 
denze. We may have wrought unsuccess- 
fully in developing and applying the analogy 
which is the theme of our article. But we 
reach the close of the discussion with in- 
creased confidence that in the just treatment 
of this analogy lies the only hope of solving 
the problems of ecclesiastical polity. 
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THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE. 
BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR 8. PEAKE, M.A. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), July, 1895. 


WHEN I promised to write of Professor 
Cheyne, it was with no feeling that I was 


- inany way competent to give an adequate 


sketch of him. But I thought that I might 
use the occasion to pay him a tribute of the 
kind he would most highly value, of a 
learner to an honoured teacher whose works 
have been a constant source of help and 
stimulus. In this I knew that I should 
simply be giving expression to the gratitude 
of many others. And I felt that some pro- 
test was called for against the virulence of 
the attacks with which Professor Cheyne 
has been assailed. Facit indignatio may 
serve as a motto for this part of my paper. 
I may add that I am only slightly acquaint- 
ed with Dr. Cheyne, but on the few occa- 
sions when I have met him, he has im- 
pressed me with the cordiality and yet the 
gentleness of his manner. While my paper 
cannot be other than sympathetic, I shall 
strive to preserve, no doubt not quite suc- 
cessfully, as objective an attitude as possi- 
ble. 

Dr. Cheyne is not far on the other side of 
fifty. although ‘he has crowded so much into 
his lifetime that one would naturally expect 
to find him older. He was born in London, 
September 18, 1841. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylor’s School and at Worcester 
College, Oxford. In 1869 he was elected 
toa fellowship at Ralliol. He was Rector 
of Tendring, in Essex, from 1881 to 1885, 
when he returned to Oxford as Oriel Profes- 
sor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
and Canon of Rochester. The year in 
which he was elected at Balliol was also the 
year in which his first book appeared, Notes 
and Criticisms on the Hebrew Text of 
Isaiah. In it he Jaid down the principle, 
now a commonplace with students, ‘ that 
nee eran theological notions ought to 

e rigorously excluded from exegesis.” His 
second work, which appeared in the follow- 
ing year, was also on Isaiah, and was cor- 
dially received by competent European 
scholars. It was Isaiah Chronologically 
Arranged. It was inevitable that its criti- 
cism should be largely controlled by Ewald, 
his old teacher, though it exhibited inde- 
pendence on some points, and even advance. 
In 1869 the Academy was founded by Dr. 
Appleton, and in it several very important 
reviews by Dr. Cheyne appeared. They are 
characterised by a maturity, a width of 
knowledge, and a grip of critical principles, 





results and problems, which are really re- 
markable, when we remember that their 
author was barely twenty-eight when the 
Academy was founded, and especially when 
we think of the state of criticism in Eng- 
land at the time. Their educational value 
must have been very great. Several arti- 
cles in the Encyclopedia Britannica also 
appeared from his pen. These were Amos, 
Canaan, Cherubim, Cosmogony, Daniel, 
Deluge, Esther, Hittites, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Jonah. That on Isaiah (1881) is of great 
importance for the criticism of second 
Isaiah. About the same time as the publi- 
cation of this article, his well known com- 
mentary, The Prophecies of Isaiah, was is- 
sued (1880-81). ‘The critical problems of 
the book are kept in the background, 
though the exegetical data for their solution 
are given. The work is universally recog- 
nised as a masterpiece of exegesis. The 
only regret one can express is that it is not 
complete in itself, but presupposes another 
commentary. In 1882 his small commen- 
tary on Micah appeared in the Cambridge 
Bible, and Hosea in the same series in 1884. 
In 1883-85 Jeremiah and. Lamentations 
came out in the Pulpit Commentary. The 
Book of Psalms, a new translation, with 
introduction and notes, was issued in the 
Parchment Library in 1884. Job and Solo- 
mon appeared in 1887, Jeremiah (in ‘Men 
of the Bible’) and The Hallowing of Criti- 
cism in 1888. In the same year his com- 
mentary on The Book of Psalms was pub- 
lished. The Bampton Lectures on The 
Origin of the Psalter, delivered in 1889, 
appeared in 1891. As a pendant to this, 
treating of the criticism of the David narra- 
tives in Samuel and containing some Psalm 
studies, his Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism was published in 1892. In 1893 
The Founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism appeared. Last in the long list comes 
the Introduction to the Book of Isaiah. I 
must not forget his co-operation with Pro- 
fessor Driver in editing the Old Testament 
portion of the Variorum Reference Bible. 
Besides all this, he has made numerous con- 
tributions to periodicals. 

Professor Cheyne’s most determired 
enemy could not deny him the merit of un- 
tiring industry. He has not only written 
much, but his books are founded on very 
exhaustive, independent research, and take 
account of every noteworthy piece of work 
done on the subject. When we remember 
that for a long time past his eyesight has 
been such that all strain upon it has had to 
be carefully avoided, our wonder is increased 
at the heroic energy with which his work 
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has been done. A more important matter 
suggested by the list of books I have given, 
is the development in their author which 
they reveal. It may be well to say at the 
outset, that he has throughout been faith- 
ful to the same critical principles. On this 
he is himself quite explicit. ‘Though I 
should now soften some too incisive state- 
ments of earlier days, 1 have written noth- 
ing which in the light of further experience 
T can wish absolutely to retract. The 
thought of a ogre which has been im- 
puted to me, has never entered my head.’ 
It may seem strange that any one should 
have suspected Professor Cheyne of having 
at one time turned his back on his old criti- 
cal opinions. It was simply due to the odd 
association of critical views with heresy and 
irreligion that is inveterate in so many 
minds. The publication of the commentary 
on Jsaiah in 1880 is no doubt largely re- 
sponsible for this opinion. The evangeli- 
cal spirit it displayed, combined with the 
suppression of the critical problems, led 
many to imagine that the author had sur- 
rendered his former critical views. But 
while it is untrue that there has been any 
change of this kind, there has been change 
on several important critical questions. It 
would have been little to his credit if there 
had not been. In Hexateuch criticism it is 
interesting to see that as early as 1871 he 
had accepted the Grafian hypothesis, and 
Kuenen has throughout exercised a marked 
influence upon him. But his own inclina- 
tion has led him rather to the prophets and 
the Hagiographa than the Hexateuch, 
though he has for a long time been working 
at Genesis, and we may hope to see the fruit 
of his labours. To Isaiah he has returned 
again and again. In 1869 he treated sec- 
ond Isaiah as a unity. Butin 1881 his arti- 
cle in the Britannica showed that he had 
reached conclusions as to its composite au- 
thorship much in advance of those to which 
Ewald and Bleek had come. Other critics 
have much more recently reached similar 
results. The merit of pioneer work very 
clearly belongs to him here. He has also 
changed his views, on important points, in 
the earlier part of /saiah. He has shaken 
off the Sargon theory of the Assyriologists, 
which he defended in his commentary, and 
has returned to the view of the Exilic origin 
of xxi. 1-10. On both points students gen- 
erally will agree that the change is for the 
‘better. Similarly xxxii. 1-8 and xxxiii. are 
now placed by him in the post- Exilic period. 
In 1887 he was inclined to place Job in the 
Exile before second Isaiah, though admit- 
ting that a later date was possible. Now he 
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places if in the Persian period. In the case 
of Proverbs there is a curious instance of 
return to an older view. In1881 the Praise 
of Wisdom (i.—ix.) was regarded as Exilic 
or post-Exilic, in 1887 he dated it before 
the Exile, but in the Bamptons the former 
opinion was reasserted. In the Founders 
he states his opinion, that not only it, but 
much of the rest of the book is post-Exilic, 
The case of the Psalms is also interesting. 
When he was ors his commentary, 
ublished in 1888, he held as a working 
ypothesis that there were some pre- Exilic 
and some Exilic Psalms. In 1889 he held 
that all the Psalms, with the exception of 
the 18th, were post-Exilic. To these 
changes of critical opinion I shall recur. I 
call attention to them, because a disposition 
has been shown to use them to point the 
moral of the instability of the newer views. 
A few words may be devoted to his relig- 
ious and theological development, and any 
delicacy one might have felt in speaking on 
such matters is set aside by the fact that he 
has given us the example. He had early 
seen that rationalism and mysticism ‘ might 
serve to indicate a higher region where con- 
tradictions repose in the light of God’s 
truth.’ Down till 1880 it would seem that 
the former of these predominated with him. 
He tells us that his too exclusive devotion 
to criticism was injurious to his spiritual 
life. But at length a change came. ‘A 
high tide of. God’s Spirit,’ he says, ‘ had 
been sweeping over Oxford and the Church. 
In one obscure student its influence showed 
itself in this—that Johannine religion reas- 
serted its supremacy over criticism and 
speculation.’ If one must label him at this 
time, he must, I suppose, be called a pro- 
nounced Evangelical, though of a special 
type. His combination of rationalism with 
mysticism did not mean a denial of miracle, 
as is clear from reference in his /saiah. So 
far as his religious life is concerned, I see 
no reason for doubting that Johannine re- 
ligion maintains the supremacy it formerly 
asserted. He is naturally profoundly relig- 
ious, and this element was bound sooner or 
later to come to its own. He has frequently 
insisted on the need of a personal religious 
experience to qualify a man for sympathetic 
exposition of Scripture. But his present 
theological position would be more difficult 
to define. He would probably dislike to be 
classed, and perhaps in justice this should 
not be attempted. My own impression is 
that he has affinities with Ritschlianism, but 
I should not like to call him a Ritschlian, 
and my impression may be quite wrong. In 
this connexion it is interesting to observe 
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that his attitude towards a somewhat radical 
New Testament criticism is more sympa- 
thetic than that of most English scholars, 
who are friendly to advanced Old Testament 
criticism. But he emphasizes the need for 
‘the most genuine spiritual faith in God, 
and in His Son, and in the Holy Spirit,’ 
and asserts that whatever the results of the 
criticism of the Fourth Gospel, ‘ all truly 
religious students would believe, with heart 
and head, as strongly as ever in the incom- 
arable nature and divine mediatorship of 
_ am Christ,’ ‘on the ground of the facts 
which would still be left by the historical 
analysis of the Gospels, and on the corre- 
spondence between a simple Christian view 
of those facts and the needs of their own 
and the Church’s life.’ Finding that bib- 
lical criticism, untouched by ‘ the apologetic 
interest,’ ‘ cramped the moral energies,’ he 
has since 1880 felt it his duty to contribute 
as far as he could to the solution of the 
difficulties raised by criticism. He seems 
more sensitive now to the objections that 
may be urged against the Kenotic theories 
than in 1887. But he is all the more pro- 
nounced in his belief that the Holy Spirit is 
still guiding His people into all truth, and 
that no less in the critical than in other 
movements. He has also in some of his 
works, especially The Hallowing of Criti- 
cism and Aids to the Devout Study of Criti- 
cism, tried to draw edification from certain 
Old Testament narratives critically treated. 
Even if we feel, as some no doubt feel, that 
this is not the kind of work in which he is 
most successful, it is none the less to his 
honour that he has taken the need to heart 
and tried to meet it. Whether he rightly 
reads the signs of the times or not is ques- 
tionable. 1 mean that it is not quite cer- 
tain whether we have got beyond the need 
for vermittelung. He may be right in 
thinking that it is a mistake to present 
critical results in a modified form. But it 
still seems to be more of an open question 
than he admits. One is tempted to doubt 


whether he has his finger on the Church’s. 


pulse, when one remembers that his most 
outspoken critical work was the Bampton 
Lectures. It was courageous, but surely it 
was a tactical blunder. And even apart 
from this, the great majority of those who 
attended the lectures would be unable to 
follow much of them, and where they could, 
would frequently be unfamiliar with the 
exegetical, critical and historical data pre- 
supposed. The book was pre-eminently one 
for specialists, and not for a popular, even 
though academic, audience. The sound- 
ness of the views expressed in it is still a 


matter of controversy, and likely for some 
time to remain so. Several of his followers 
still hesitate to accept them. But it is 
recognised that criticism will in the future 
have to start largely from his researches, 
and perhaps critics will some time come to 
acquiesce in the main conclusions held by 
him in common with Robertson Smith. 

The mention of the Bampton Lectures, 
the most vigorously hissed of all his books, 
leads me to speak of the attacks that have 
been made upon him. While these have 
been made by Christians, and in the sup- 
posed interests of true religion, they have 
frequently exhibited little of the Christian 
spirit. Perhaps he had this in his mind 
when he wrote of Kuenen’s reviews : ‘ How 
mild and gracious is his treatment even of 
those from whom he differs. Fairness one 
expects in an opponent, but graciousness— 
how seldom is this Christ-like temper found 
in a critic.” Even fairness was not present 
in some of Professor Cheyne’s opponents. 
The style of controversy was of a kind that 
one might have hoped had almost died out. 
I do not wish, in common justice, to deny 
that the Bampton Lectures, if I may use 
the phrase, ‘ set people’s backs up.” Partly 
because they were Bampton Lectures, part- 
ly because the Psalter is a subject on which 
many are sensitive, especially in communi- 
ties where the Psalms are much used in pub- 
lic worship. But there were other reasons, 
The majority of his hostile reviewers proba- 
bly had not that familiarity with the more 
recent criticism of the Psalter, which would 
have helped them to understand how he had 
reached his results, nor perhaps had the 
so thoroughly absorbed the results of criti- 
cism in other sections of the Old Testament 
as to realise how profoundly they affected 
that of the Psalter. I would not say that 
this was the case with all of his critics, but 
these reasons goa long way towards account- 
ing for the tone of the reviews. But added 
to this was the Introduction, which many 
found irritating. Autobiography smacks of 
vanity to them, and Professor Cheyne is 
nothing if not autobiographical. And his 
references to other critics and to the course 
of criticism seemed to reveal a tendency to 
regard his own position at the time as an 
absolute standard. But these charges, while 
they have their explanation in a superficial 
reading of his character, are really quite un- 
justified. If he is frankly autobiographi- 
cal, it is because he thinks that this may 
help the reader to reach the point of view 
from which the book is written. I grant 
that he is self-conscious, but humility is 
much more truly a note of his character 
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than vanity. What gives the appearance 
of vanity is that he talks more frankly about 
his work than most people care to do, and 
claims due recognition for it. But this, I 
think, is due to a certain unworldliness that 
may be observed in him. And we must 
take with this his willingness to confess a 
mistake, which is too rare in critics, and his 
frequent deference to the opinion of experi- 
enced critics. Nor should it be forgotten 
that if he asks for his own work to be recog- 
nised, he asks the same for the work of 
others when it is in danger of being over- 
looked. Like most sensitive men, it is 
painful to him to be misunderstood, and 
much that has been attributed to vanity 
may be assigned to this cause. If he is 
wounded by unkindness, he is deeply 
touched by any generous words of praise. 
He has told us how ‘ humbled ’ he has felt 
by them ; would such a feeling be possible 
to vanity ? Nor do I think that he takes 
his own views as the absolute standard of 
truth in criticism. He would scarcely use 
language implying this except where he had 
a consensus of several critics. Nor does he 
disguise the fact that in many cases he re- 
gards his own conclusion as provisional, or 
as the more probable of two or three possi- 
ble alternatives. He often indicates that 
he should feel obliged to accept a view that 
he at the time rejects, if he could see his 
way clear to a different solution to another 
question. A careful reader will see that 
while in many cases he feels that he has 
reached assured results, in others his con- 
clusions are tentative, and he will not be 
dogmatic about them. 

Another charge is much more serious, 
that of disingenuousness. This is based on 
some sentences in the Introduction to the 
Bamptons. He tells us that in 1880, in 
view of the circumstances of the Church, 
his Jsaiah was marked by a self-suppression 
and a ‘ willingness to concede to tradition 
all that could with any plausibility be con- 
ceded.’ ‘In 1880,’ he says, ‘seeing too 
much with the eyes of my expected readers, 
I adopted a possible, but not sufficiently 
probable, view of certain psalms, and a pos- 
sible, but not sufficiently probable, view of 
the central prophecy of the second Isaiah. 
In 1890, seeing entirely with my own eyes, 
not less as an apologist than as a critic, I 
offer my readers the truest solution which 
I can find of these and of all other problems, 
believing that the course is now, for the 
Church itself, both necessary and right.’ 
In considering these statements, it is well 
to bear certain facts in mind. At the same 
time as the commentary on Jsaiah appeared, 
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there came the article in the Britannica, 
strangely forgotten by his critics, in which 
his critical views were stated. Then he 
warns the readers of his commentary that 
when they have reached his point of view 
he will be able to rewrite his notes on Isaiah 
lili. But apart from these facts, he has 
held and acted on the principle, that in cer- 
tain instances it is right ‘ to adapt Old 'T'es- 
tament criticism and exegesis to the preju- 
dices of orthodox students by giving the 
traditional view, in its most refined form, 
the benefit of the doubt, whenever there was 
a sufficiently reasonable case for doubt.’ 
And twelve years ago he thinks the appli- 
cation of this principle was ‘ sorely needed.’ 
Now it is quite easy to raise a prejudice on 
the score of dishonesty. But practicall 

every progressive teacher knows that trut 

has to be given to people as he thinks the 

are able <o bear it. And it isnot as though 
Dr. Cheyne had actually given his sanction 
to views that he knew to be untrue. They 
were views which he felt might be right, al- 
though the balance of evidence seemed to 
dip against them, and they represented the 
maximum of possible concession from his 
readers. He still adopts a similar principle 
as when he states his own view, but for 
those who cannot accept it points out a pos- 
sible alternative. And it is quite open to 
question whether, in 1880, his conviction as 
to the relative probability of the alterna- 
tives was so pronounced as he believed it in 
1890 to have been. In any case, I think 
the matter has always presented itself to him 
as a question of policy and expediency rather 
than one of principle. I have heard him 
blamed by the ‘children of the market- 
place,’ both for the reserve he practised in 
1880 and the outspokenness that marks his 
present work. In thinking of the criticism 
of his views, I am reminded of a review of 
Mr. Jennings’ book on Mr. Gladstone, in 
which the writer asked if so delicate a work 
as the dissection of a complex personality 
like Mr. Gladstone could be adequately per- 
formed with a hatchet. This appeared in 
the Guardian. Here, too, one doubts the 
value of the tomahawk asa dissecting-knife. 
It must be confessed that Professor Cheyne 
does give himself occasionally into the hands 
of the Philistines, though only an ungener- 
ous enemy would take advantage of this. 
Imagine the delight with which a Philistine 
reviewer would read at the end of the au- 
thor’s sketch of his own development pre- 
fixed to the Bampton Lectures: ‘ The 
reader will, I think, have seen that my 
outer and inner history was preparing me 
to produce exactly such a book as this.’ The 
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whole development would stand in the light 
reflected from the goal attained. One more 
criticism may be touched upon, that based 
on his changes of view. It is a character- 
istic he shares with every critic who does 
not fall a prey to stagnation. Delitzsch 
himself had accepted the view of the com- 

osite authorship of Isaiah in the winter of 
1879-80, though in July, 1879, he argued 
fur the unity. In Dr. Cheyne’s case, vari- 
ous causes have been at work. Thereis the 
clearer knowledge of the post-Exilic period. 
Then there is the fact that any fresh result 
attained is bound io affect the solution of 
other problems, so that where the balance 
ot probability was slight it may easily be 
skifted. Further, he does not wait to at- 
tain 1deal perfection, as some critics do, and 
die before they have produced much ; but 
after he has reached fairly probable conclu- 
sions, he gives them to the world. ‘This is 
certainly the best plan if the spread of light 
is the end in view, but it makes errors on 
points of detail inevitable. 

But I may turn with relief from these 
things to speak more directly, though brief- 
ly, of his qualities. He is great alike in 
criticism, in exegesis, and in biblical theol- 
ogy. Perhaps he has a tendency in criti- 
cism to lay stress on minute indications of 
date, and to give too much play to imagina- 
tion. But generally his views rest on a 
large induction of facts. And he has em- 
phasised a principle to which too little 
weight has been attached, that it is danger- 
ous to treat special problems of introduction 
in too isolated a way ; and since results in 
one department must rest on those in an- 
other, the best way to study the Old Testa- 
ment is to do it in a comprehensive way. 
Perhaps his finest work is exegetical. His 
fine literary instinct, delicate insight and 
sympathy with the deep things of God have 
combined with other qualities to give him a 
unique place among commentators. It must 
have been the experience of many that they 
have found just what they wanted in his 
notes after vainly searching for it elsewhere. 
Nor can one be blind to the value of his 
contributions to Old Testament theology, es- 
pecially in the exposition of the meaning of 
biblical ideas. I may mention his sympa- 
thetic feeling for mythical phrases and sur- 
vivals of mythical ideas, which often makes 
his work delightful to a student of religions. 
With his other qualities we must not forget 
the range of his reading. which is truly re- 
markable. And generally his views are 
stated with lucidity and in a charming lit- 
erary style, though sometimes, owing to the 
nature of the subject, they may seem ill- 





arranged. A very pleasing feature in his 
writings is the generous way in which he 
speaks of others. What he has said of 
Ewald, Kuenen, Delitzsch, and Robertson 
Smith might be quoted in proof of this. In 
spite of all that his critics have said about 
him, he is one of the brightest ornaments 
of Old Testament study, in his combination 
of profound faith and reverence with the 
most fearless criticism. When we think of 
the long list of his writings, we can only 
hope that he may be long spared to bless us 
with as many fruits of his genius and un- 
wearied industry in the future as in the past. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
NO. II. 


BY REV. T. B. KILPATRICK, B.D. 
From The Thinker (New York), August, 1895. 


III. GREEN’s answer to the problem of 
knowledge was such as to make its applica- 
tion to the problem of religion inevitable. 
Indeed, the theological interest is never 
very far off, even in dealing with points 
seemingly far removed from the domain of 
religious experience. Green’s specifically 
theological teaching is to be found chiefly 
in three brief writings—Zhe Word is nigh 
thee, a fragment ; and The Witness of God, 
and Faith, addresses delivered to under- 
graduates before the administration of Holy 
Communion. In these, in the frankest 
manner, and with the most reverent spirit, 
he gives his answer to the deepest questions 
of the soul. 

First, What is God? As he had defined 
man as a ‘‘ reproduction” of the eternal self- 
consciousness, it is only the converse of this 
to define God as the ideal or ‘‘ possible” self 
of map. He is the ‘‘ ideal self which no 
one, as a moral agent, is, but which every 
one, as such an agent, is, however blindly, 
seeking to become.” * In moral action we 
are conscious of a contrast between the self 
which at any given stage we are, and the 
self which is possible, which we desire to 
make real. This ‘‘ possible self” is God. 
Through its presence to our consciousness, 
we are at once aware of our inadequacy to 
it, and are impelled tostrive after it. Man, 
therefore, is identical with God. That in 
virtue of which he is a self, is that in virtue 
of which he is one with God. Second, 
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What is sin? Man being conscious of a 

ossible self which he is not yet, sin consists 
in the attempt to find satisfaction at a point 
short of this ideal. Such action is sin, be- 
cause man has this consciousness ; if he did 
not have it, he could not be said to sin; 
and because he has this consciousness, man 
is able to rise above his sin. Sin is a stage 
on the way toward the realization of the 
possible self. It is not an easy stage. On 
the contrary, it is a sore discipline, consist- 
ing in “‘ the perpetual sense of failure and 
disappointment, in the remorse and despair, 
in the self-contempt and self-reproach, of 
which only aself-seeking subject is suscepti- 
ble.’’ At the same time, it is not a final 
stage, ‘* but only the possibility of this ade- 
quate actualization of self in which it is 
overcome.’ * Third, what is the true, the 
Divine, life of man? If sin be self-asser- 
tion, deliverance is to be found in self-sur- 
render, death. This is the special revela- 
tion of Christianity. Not that, as an idea, 
it is not to be found in other religious or 
philosophical systems, but here it appears 
as the actual motive of a life—the life of 
Jesus Christ. The credit of seeing that 
this was the significance of the life of Christ 
is due to Paul, who rises from the historic 
facts, as he had them related to him, and 
passes to their eternal meaning. ‘‘ A death 
unto life, a life out of death, must, then, be 
in some way the essence of the Divine na- 
ture—must be an act which, though ex- 
hibited once for all in the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, was yet eternal—the 
act of God Himself.’”? Butas God and man 
are identical in one consciousness, the act 
of God is also the act of man, ‘‘ Perpetually 
re-enacted, and to be re-enacted, by man.”’ ¢ 
This, then, is salvation, the process in which 
man dies to the self which at any point he 
is, and so rises a stage nearer the possible 
self. Dying and rising again is the Divine 
life of man. Fourth, What is faith? The 
Divine life of dying and rising again, as 
acted and re-enacted by man, is the ulti- 
mate reality. It needs no support of evi- 
dence from without to give it guarantee and 
reality. Faith needs no such support. It 
is the consciousness of man, grasping on the 
one side his present inadequacy and unreal- 
ity, and on the other the fulness and reality 
of the possible self, i.e. God, dying, %.e. 
separating himself from the one, and rising 
again, i.e. uniting himself to the other. 

he facts of the crucifixion and resurrection 
of Christ, therefore, are not the basis of 
faith. Faith is independent of historic 
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events, and of the doubts which are insepa- 
rable from them. True, Paul believed that 
Jesus rose from the dead ; but his attitude 
towards this alleged fact was ‘‘ not that of 
a man believing certain events to have hap- 
pened upon evidence, He seemed to him- 
self to die daily and rise again with Christ, 
and it was this moral and personal experi- 
ence that gave reality in his eyes to the sup- 

osed historical events.” * This account of 

aul’s faith applies to every true Christian 
life. All men pass, in some form or other, 
through the same experience. It may seem 
to themselves that they believed on evidence. 
In point of fact, it is their faith, prior to 
all evidence, that demands, accepts, and in- 
terprets the propositions which they say they 
receive on trust. ‘* An assent to proposi- 
tions upon evidence is no intrinsic element 
in it, nor that on which it ultimately de- 
pends. Its object is not past events, but a 
present reconciled and indwelling God.’’ + 
In the interests of faith of this true type, 
Green becomes polemical, and attacks that 
view of faith which makes it rest on historic 
events. Such belief is ‘‘ not different in 


kind from the belief that Cesar was mur- 
dered on the ides of March.” { Stch a 
view of faith lowers the whole conception 
of the spiritual life, involves religion in end- 
less debate with science, and leads finally to 


unbelief. Green, accordingly, writes in the 
conviction that he conserves all that is es- 
sential in Christianity, and, therefore, that 
he is doing Christianity the highest service 
when he separates it from such alleged 
events as the miraculous birth and resurrec- 
tion of Jesusof Nazareth. It is now, in his 
belief, free from a basis which, being itself 
necessarily unstable, must communicate in- 
stability to the superstructure raised upon 
it. ‘To the question, ‘‘ Was Green a Chris- 
tian ?’”’ the answer must, as his biographer 
wisely remarks, depend on what ‘‘ to be a 
Christian’ means. ‘‘ If it means to believe 
that every man has God in him, that religion 
is the continual death of a lower and com- 
ing to life of a higher self, and that these 
truths were more vividly realized in thought 
and life by Jesus of Nazareth and some of 
His followers than by any other known men, 
then, without doubt, he was a Christian. 
If it means to believe that the above truths 
depend upon the fact that Jesus was’ born 
and died under conditions impossible to 
other human beings, then, equally without 
doubt, he was not a Christian.’’ § 

In reading Green’s religious writings, it 
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is impossible not to recognize his reverent 
spirit, his pathetic earnestness, and his wist- 
ful longing, which is scarcely even a hope, 
for the realization of the ideal in which he 
so devoutly believes. We ought also to ad- 
mit, and joyfully to accept, his teaching 
with regard to the Christian life. It isa 
noble testimony to the truth of Christianity 
that philosophy, in its highest effort, is sim- 
ply a restatement of truths which have been 
the burden of the gospel message from the 
Day of Pentecost till now. Our suspicion 
is aroused, and our criticism begins, when 
we observe that this is Christianity without 
a personal God or a living Christ. After 
admiring the ideal life, so nobly portrayed 
by Green, we ask—How is this ideal to be 
realized ? Green’s answer is somewhat 
vague and indefinite. For thinkers, the 
necessary stimulus will be found in meta- 
physic ; though in the closing paragraphs 
of his sermon on ‘“ Faith” Green admits, 
with touching frankness, that when 
** our light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 

And tingle, and the heart is sick, 

And all the wheels of being slow,”’ 
this resource fails, and that for himself he 
has no ‘‘ compensatory support’ to offer. 
For those who are not thinkers, the neces- 
sary encouragement must be looked for in 
the sympathies of a society penetrated by 
the Christian spirit ; and, as society can 
scarcely be said to have reached this point, 
encouragement of the kind required is scant 
indeed. In short, Green was well aware 
that his religion was not preachable as a 
gospel, and could with -difficulty be main- 
tained even in thoughtful minds. None the 
less, he clings heroically to his faith in it, 
and ends with a hope that “ perhaps,” 
through the very stress of doubt, some ade- 
quate realization of it may be attained. If, 
therefore, we are ever inclined to be alarmed 
at the progress of a religion which is Chris- 
tian, yet repudiates what we have regarded 
as the cardinal doctrines of Christianity, we 
may rest assured that our fears are ground- 
less. This is, as Dr. Rainy has expressed it, 
‘* Christianity under an air-pump,’’ and 
can never be formidable asarival. Our at- 
titude towards Green’s philosophy should 
rather be that of concern and regret that a 
system which, as metaphysic and as ethic, 
has rendered such noble aid to a spiritual 
conception of the world and of human life, 
’ should break down through sheer powerless- 
ness, when it presents itself as a religion. 

In what remains I desire to examine the 

causes of this failure. They seem to me to 
be mainly two. 
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1. An inadequate analysis of religious ex- 
perience. Green and other teachers of his 
school have done magnificent and conscien- 
tious work in the examination of the prob- 
lems of knowledge and morality. When 
they have reached the sphere of religion, 
however, they seem to have slacked their 
hand, and contented themselves with a trans- 
lation of their leading metaphysical ideas 
into more or less scriptural phraseology. 
Their religion is ‘‘ metaphysic touched with 
emotion.’’ Secure in their metaphysic, 
they have thought themselves safe in neg- 
lecting any elements which would not be 
compressed in their metaphysical formule. 
They have been so forward with their solu- 
tion that they have precluded a full state- 
ment of the problem, and so have invali- 
dated the solution they propose. 

Thus the fault that we have to find with 
their expressions is not that they are wholly 
false. ‘The ideas of Professor Green on re- 
ligious experience are most noble and inspir- 
ing, expressed with a fervour of conviction 
which wins our sympathy with the man, 
whose life so thoroughly illustrated his 
teaching. At the same time, we must 
maintain that they lack the very elements 
which, to the religious consciousness, are 
vital, and which, we contend, are necessary 
to give these ideas themselves validity and 
power. Let us examine briefly the points 
in which we have summed up Green’s re- 


. ligious teaching, and note how true his con- 


ceptions are, and yet how they fail to grasp 
the very element required to vindicate them. 

(1) It is true that God is all that I am 
conscious I ought to be. All that I aspire 
after, the effort to attain which constitutes 
my noblest life, is in God eternally fulfilled. 
And when I am in full harmony with God, 
His purpose my sole inspiration, His king- 
dom at once the end and field of my activi- 
ties, I shall have realized my true self—that 
self whose possibility was guaranteed from 
the moment I turned my face Godward. 
Bat that spiritual life consists in a process 
of self-realization, of which it may be said 
indifferently, either that it is God realizing 
Himself, or I realizing myself, deprives both 
sides of the supposed relationship of their 
reality, and reduces the relationship, im- 
plied by the language to exist between me 
and God, intoa mere play of impersonal ele- 
ments. The language employed has mean- 
ing only if God and man are, not merely 
elements in a speculative problem, but per- 
sonal beings, with historical relations to 
each other, and anend in view whose attain- 
ment shall indeed be that God is “all in 
all,’’ but shall at the same time be the reali- 
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zation for man of a distinctive self or char- 
acter. 

(2) It is true that sin is failure, that 
when @ man sins he misses his aim. It.is 
true that consciousness of failure often, 
though by no means always, stings a man 
into an upward endeavour. It is even true 
that by a special sin a man is sometimes en- 
abled to rise above the dead level of a past 
that whs merely negatively good. But that 
sin is a necessary, inevitable incident in the 
movement of spirit towards complete self- 
realization, makes penitence unreal, and 
sanctification a hollow pageantry of virtue. 
Sin is a stage in a development which I did 
not originate and cannot arrest. ‘The loss 
involved in it is not mine. The gain that 
accrues from it does notcome to me. They 
belong alike to a movement which you may 
in courtesy call the realization of my self, 
but which is just as mach the realization of 
God, and over which, in any case, I have 
no control whatever. 

The language regarding sin, repentance, 
and holiness, which Hegelianism seeks to 
retain and use, and the religious experience 
which it endeavours to explain, are intelligi- 
ble and real only if God be a real ‘‘ other” 
than man, and man as a sinner confront 
God in a moral antagonism whose depth 
defies a mere speculative reconciliation, and 
demands the exercise of personal energy and 
the development of personal relationship. 


If you have beforehand defined the ele-. 


ments of the problem as unreal in their iso- 
lation, it will be easy to bring them together 
in a higher unity. But if the elements are 
most deeply, tragically real in their isola- 
tion, it will require more than an idea, or 
any intellectual synthesis whatever, to 
achieve their reconciliation. 
= (3) It is true that the Divine life is self- 
sacrifice, and that man is likest God when 
he dies to self. The formula, ‘‘ Die to 
live,’’ does indeed echo the highest religious 
teaching to which the world has ever list- 
ened, and condenses into a phrase the 
noblest life the world has ever witnessed. 
But if this be the eternal act of God, re-en- 
acted within the sphere of individual con- 
sciousness, then it is not my act as a person- 
ality distinct from God. ‘The act is one, 
either mine or God’s, according as you please 
to describe it. But there are not two acts 
—one of God’s surrender for me, and an- 
other of mine to Him. There are not two 
persons involved. There is not, strictly 
speaking, any personality involved, only the 
movement of a sea of being, in which death 
and life are alternating waves. 

The imperative, ‘‘ Die to live,’”’ can have 
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pevet only with a being to whom death and 
ife constitute a real alternative, who has it 
in his power either to remain in moral an- 
tagonism to God which is death, or to enter, 
through surrender, into that moral union 
with God which is life, and, in either event, 
remains a self, a centre of personal interest 
and energy. 

(4) It is true that faith is much more 
than assent on evidence to an_ historical 
statement, whether it be that Christ was 
born of a virgin, or that Cesar was slain on 
the ides of March. Faith enters a much 
deeper region of man’s life than that to 
which processes of historical investigation 
have access. It is, indeed, an immediate 
consciousness of God. But if it appear that 
man’s consciousness. of God is, from the 
other side, God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, faith in God as living from man to 
God is the description of a phase of feeling 
which will disappear on consideration of the 
ultimate identity of God and man in one 
consciousness. In these various aspects of 
religious experience, accordingly, we must 
condemn Green’s teaching as being inade- 
quate to the facts of the case, his solutions 
as being too easy, reached by the neglect 
rather than by the harmonizing of elements 
in the problem. 

2. An inadequate account of personality. 
It is true that, in the teaching of Green, 
the conception of personality holds the cen- 
tral place, and that in this mainly consists 
his contribution to English thought. At 
the same time, it must be said that, for him 
and for the whole Neo-Hegelian school, per- 
sonality remains the crux. After the ex- 
position.is ended, we are still left uncertain 
as to the nature of personality and the mu- 
tual relations of personal beings. Indeed, 
we find in writers of this school a kind of 
impatience with those who ask for further 
information on the subject, accompanied by 
lofty declarations as to the essential trivial- 
ity of the whole dispute. Whether, or in 
what sense, man or God can be called per- 
sonal is regarded as unimportant from the 
standpoint of absolute idealism. ‘Thus, 
however, to look a difficulty contemptuous- 
ly in the face and pass on is a course of pro- 
cedure which cannot be ultimately satisfac- 
tory. Disregarded questions are apt to 
emerge as a disturbing element in the har- 
mony of a speculativeconclusion. It would 
be well. therefore, for the leaders of this 
school to pause for a moment to deal with 
what is felt as so keen a difficulty by students 
of their system, and what is indeed so pro- 
found a practical problem in human life. 
No doubt it will be replied that personality 
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is the ultimate reality, the synthesis of all 
knowing and being, and that to ask fora 
definition in terms of finite thought is to 
ask for the impossible. This may be grant- 
ed, and at the same time we may press for 
an analysis of the conception, and for an 
account, which may indeed never be ade- 
quate to the fulness of the reality, but shall 
not, at least, contradict any aspect of it. 
Such an account might even modify our 
view of that which is the ultimate explana- 
tion of the universe, and give a new shape 
to the problems of life and mind. Green 
has done noble service in exposing the inade- 
quacy of one conception of personality, that, 
namely, which would identify it with indi- 
viduality. It is due, in large measure, to 
him that the truth that man is not a mere 
individual has been so deeply impressed on 
the public conscience, and that the duties 
of social morality are being in these days so 
intensely realized. Questions arise and 
doubts are felt when we follow this process 
of the surrender of mere individuality into 
its climax in religion. No doubt, as Green 
has taught us, self-surrender, self-communi- 
cation, is of the very essence of personality. 
But the self must, throughout this process, 
remain identical with itself, and must gain, 
through the very passage beyond mere iso- 
lated individuality, in fulness and strength 
of personal being. Personality, notwith- 
standing self-surrender, but in it and out of 
it, must maintain its value as a distinct 
reality. If not, if, in Hegelian phrase, God 
and man are identical in one consciousness, 
if spiritual life is an eternal act re-enacted 
under time-conditions in the case of a ‘‘ re- 
production” ef the eternal consciousness, I 
do not see that we are lifted a handbreadth 
above the pantheistic sea of being, upon 
which Hegel has made so many true and 
witty criticisms. How completely both 
God and man are depersonalized in Green’s 
teaching appears from such a passage as the 
following : ** Our consciousness may mean 
either of two things: either a function of 
the animal organism, which is being made 
gradually and with interruptions a vehicle 
of the eternal consciousness ; or that eter- 
nal consciousness itself as making the ani- 
mal organism its vehicle, and subject to 
certain limitations in so doing, but retain- 
ing its essential characteristic as independent 
of time, as the determinant of becoming 
which has not and does not itself become.” * 
Here the identity of the human and Divine 
consciousness appears without disguise. 


Personality is seen to be regarded as identi- 
cal with self-consciousness, and, consequent- 
ly, not, properly speaking, at all applicable 
either to man or God considered in their 
distinction from each other. Man is not 
personal as distinct from God, nor God as 
distinct from man. But personality, or 
self-consciousness, is applied to the whole 
process, in which the eats returns upon 
itself out of differences—a phrase which, 
however much of a favourite with the 
younger Hegelians, is the mere despair of 
explanation. Personality, as the experi- 
ence of a self, begins with self-assertion, 
often imperious enough. It grows by a 
process of self-surrender, but the gains of 
this process accrue to the self, which aban- 
doned its false isolation, and now has 
reached a position in which it is richer and 
greater, but is still itself. If the self has 
been lost in the process, its place at the be- 
ginning is a mere fancy, and the whole de- 
velopment sinks under the ban of unreality. 
Personality includes, but is more than, self- 
consciousness. Itisselfhood. Self-surren- 
der is not extinction of self—the alienation 
of that very spiritual independence which 
makes surrender possible. It is in the full- 
est sense self-realization. Personality, in 
this sense, must be ascribed to God as a 
Being self-revealing, self-identical through- 
out the whole process of His manifestations, 
and self-realizing amid all the activities of 
His surrender of Himself.* 

Personality, in the same sense, must be 
ascribed to man, who, though in truth he 
only reaches freedom and spiritual complete- 
ness when he abandons his antagonism and 
yields himself to God, remains still, in either 
event, a self—in the one case aself lost ; in 
the other, a self found, saved, realized. 
Religious experience, accordingly, lies fun- 
damentally in the relation of man as a finite 
person to God as an infinite Person, in com- 
munion with whom personal salvation for 
man consists. From this point of view, 
Green’s depreciation of history in connexion 
with religious experience is seen to be irra- 
tional. For him it was enough that the 
idea of life through death came to be the 
possession of the race. The fact that it 
came to be so through the experience of 
Jesus is a fact interesting and even pathetic, 
but not otherwise valuable. It is the idea, 
however arising, that saves. In point of 
fact, no idea, merely as such, -however true, 
lovely, or inspiring, can save. For salva- 
tion there is requisite the forthgoing of 





* Prolegomena, Pp. 72. 





* Cf. Illingworth, The Divine Personality, p. 9. 
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spiritual energy from one person to another, 
and this energy is expressed in deeds. If 
God is to save nian, He must act. 

Indeed, we may go further, and maintain 
that God’s revelation of Himself to a per- 
sonal being like man must always have been 
in act, and not merely in idea, apart alto- 
gether from the incident of man’s sin. 
From this point of view, the conjecture, 
which finds so much favour with some theo- 
logians, that the Incarnation would have 
taken place even had man not sinned and 
stood in need of redemption, becomes, not 
merely feasible, but probable. Since the 
act of self-communication is essential to the 
life-history of a personal being, it is certain 
that God must have given Himself to man, 
even though man had never held aloof from 
God, but had always met the Divine self- 
communication with the answer of glad and 
free surrender ; and we can scarcely imag- 
ine this gift of Himself to have taken any 
less vivid form than anincarnation, With- 
out entering on such speculations, we have 
before us the tragedy of the human race— 
man in his finite personality seeking self- 
realization through separating himself from 
the infinite personality of God, and awak- 
ing to tind his quest an endless disappoint- 
ment, while between himself and God 
stretches a gulf unsurpassable by any effort 
of his. In view of this awful fact, ren- 
dered possible by man’s constitution as at 
once finite and dependent on God, and per- 
sonal and thus independent and free, God’s 
self-communication has necessarily taken a 
definite form in historic events, the full 
significance of which it is the task of the- 
ology to unfold. These events constitute 
God’s approach to man, His self-surrender 
on man’s behalf, and His self-realization as 
a God of grace. It is vain to talk of God 
realizing Himself inman. The naked athe- 
ism of such a conception cannot be disguised 
in unctuous phraseology. In the only sense 
in which it is proper to use such a phrase 
in reference to God, He realized Himself in 
Christ. Christ is unique, not because He 
was clever enough, or even because He was 
good enough, to form an idea of the high- 
est life for man, and exquisitely to embody 
it, but because in Him the long historic 
process of God’s self-communication to and 
on behalf of sinful men, found its consum- 
mation, because, in a sense for which finite 
understanding can, in the nature of the 
38 provide no adequate formula, He was 
God. 

If, then, history must be rehabilitated as 
essential to the life of God as a personal 
Being, it is no longer possible to dissociate 
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history from faith. Faith is trust in God; 
but in what God—a God who is an Idea, or 
a God who is a Person? If the former, 
Green’s account may be accepted, and we 
are free to deny any facts we please with- 
out injuring the vitality of our faith. If 
the latter, faith is directly concerned with 
certain historic events, as the deeds in 
which God’s self-communication was effect- 
ed, and by which He becomes mighty for 
our salvation and worthy of our profoundest 
surrender. These events, in so far as they 
are of like order with the murder of Julius 
Cesar on the ides of March, come to us au- 


thenticated by the same kind of evidence 


which proves that deed to have been done, 
Faith, however, while thus including ac- 
ceptance of these events, is not the mere 
admission that they took place. It is the 
recognition of God in them, and the sur- 
render of the whole finite personality to 
Him who, through them, bestowed upon 
man the infinite gift of Himself. It is not 
true, indeed, that faith authenticates these 
events. Could they be disproved by his- 
toric criticism, faith would have received its 
death-blow. But it is true that faith, in ‘its 
growing discovery of God, prepares the 
mind to appreciate the evidence, and to see 
in an event so-called supernatural an in- 
herent fitness, which makes its occurrence 
in a yet deeper sense natural. Faith, in 
the words of Dr. Rainy,* ‘* owes a relation 
to the events of the history, which relation 
is vital. It carries an assent to the history ; 
this assent, indeed, is not directly available 
in the same strength for all details, but it 
is such as includes the persuasion that in 
the main the history is no mistake. And 
in doing so it is making no incoherent tran- 
sition from its spiritual work and office to 
mere logical debate about testimony. There 
is nothing unspiritual in discerning the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ Jesus, considered, not 
as a dream, but as an historical Person—a 
Divine fact.”’ 

We conclude, therefore, that the philoso- 
phy of Thomas Hill Green, and of the school 
in which he is a master, is strong against 
materialism and individualism, but fails as 
a constructive system of religion, and affords 
no efficient substitute for historic Chris- 
tianity. 





Gop has made us to feel that we may go 
on to act. If, then, we ailow our feelings 
to be excited without acting from them we 
do mischief to the moral system within us. 





* Theological Review, June, 1889. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE: THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.* 


BY W. J. KNOX LITTLE. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), August, 1895. 


In an able article in the July number of 
this Review there was what has been called 
an *‘ attack on Christian marriage all along 
the line.”’? This attack took the form of a 
review of certain recent works on the sub- 
ject. Itis impossible to discuss every point 
in the wide field in which this able writer 
expatiates, but it may be well to point out 
that some of his conclusions are scarcely so 
sound as he seems to think them. 

He believes that important works which 
have ‘‘ recently appeared in rapid succes- 
sion testify to the increasing interest felt in 
the Church of England on the question of 
marriage.” To some of us it would appear 
that a better form of the statement would 
be, that they testify to the increasing anx- 
iety among English Churchmen, and indeed 
among Christians generally, as to the lax 
views which are spreading about divorce. 
There can be no doubt that this laxity has 
gained great impulse from the Divorce Act 
of 1857. That Act was opposed by Mr. 
Gladstone with his characteristic courage. 
It was, however, carried. The late Lord 
Wensleydale—a lawyer of no inconsiderable 
ability, as well as a man of great acuteness 
—observed to a friend of mine at the time, 
that the passing of the Act marked one of 
the darkest days in the history of England. 
Lord Campbell was the chairman of the 
Commission in consequence of the report of 
which the Act was passed, and was uccord- 
ingly a very great power in passing it. 
Even he wrote at the time: ‘‘I would 
rather run the risk of cases of great hard- 
ship occurring when it might seem desirable 
that women should be released from the 
tyranny of profligate and brutal husbands, 
than give too great a facility to divorce, 
which has a tendency most demoralising.”’ 
Then again he writes : 


“T have been sitting two days in the Divorce 
Court, and, like Frankenstein, I am afraid of the 
monster I have called into existence; . . . . upon 
an average, I believe, there were not in England 
above three divorces a year a vinculo matrimonit, 
and I had no idea that the number would be mate- 
Tially increased. .... But I understand that 
there are now 300 cases of divorce pending before 
the new court. This is rather appalling... . 
and there seems some reason to dread that the 
prophecies of those who opposed the change may 
be fulfilled by a lamentable multiplication of 





* By permission of The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 
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divorces and by the corruption of the public 
morals,” 


Lord Campbell’s fears bave been fully justi- 
fied. ‘The miasma of the Divorce Court 
since 1857 has been steadily infecting the 
moral atinosphere which the nation breathes. 
Not long ago an able writer in one of our 
principal reviews a advocated what is 
called ‘‘ free love.’’ It has remained for 
this generation to find, to its astonishment, 
some persons of more or less weight in the 
religious world ranging themselves on the 
side of laxity as to the English view of the 
force of the marriage bond. The writer in 
the Contemporary frankly says : 


‘« The State is less and less inclined at the pres- 
ent day to regard in legislation the views of this 
or that Church or sect, or any other moral princi- 
ples than such as can win something like general 
acceptance. Every religious body must guard its 
own principles for itself, and if the law of the 
State permits what the law of any Church or sect 
condemns, it is for the ministers of that body to 
bring the fact home to their people.”’ 


Believing that the State law of England at 
this moment permits and even encourages 
what is contrary to the law of the Church 
of England,—based as we believe on the 
law of Christ—it may be well to re-state 
what the law of the Church is, and the 
grounds on which it rests, and the impossi- 
bility for believing Churchmen—in the in- 
terests of national morality—to do other 
than protest against and resist to the utter- 
most the State acceptance of legalised adul- 
tery as if it were Christian marriage. 

I. We may clear the air by sweeping out 
such phrases as, ‘‘ the High Church view,” 
or ‘‘ the sacerdotalist view.’ One notices 
that when disputants desire to ‘‘ poison the 
wells,” and employ argumenta ad invidiam, 
they are in the habit of talking about 


‘** High Churchism,” ‘‘ sacerdotalism,’’ or 


‘*clericalism.” The present question has 
nothing to do with these things, except in 
so far as they represent Christian teaching ; 
and so when they are spoken of with scorn, 
what is really attacked is Christianity. 
There are men, both in and out of the 
Church of England, who unhappily have 
no sympathy with the real truth involved 
—as some of us believe—in “* sacerdotal- 
ism,” who, none the less, hold strougly the 
Church’s teaching as to the indissolubility 
of the marriage bond ; and there are men 
who are “‘ High Churchmen” and quite 
alive to the truth of ‘‘ sacerdotalism,’’ who 
are extremely ‘‘ shaky” as to this part of 
the Church’s pronouncements. With re- 
gard to marriage and divorce all such phrases 
as ‘‘High Churchism,”’ ‘clericalism,”’ 
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‘* sacerdotalism,’’ and so on, may be dis- 


missed if not as the merest clap-trap, at 
least as tending to create an unfair bias 
by which a calm judgment may be dis- 
turbed. 

II. What the teaching of the Church of 
England on the subject is, is an important 
and interesting question, for the Church’s 
witness on this, as on many subjects, has, 
and must have, considerable effect on the 
mind of the nation. I suppose it would 
scarcely be denied that the general feeling 
in the country has been—and that far the 
greater mass of the clergy and laity of the 
Church would say—that the Church of Eng- 
Jand has been always understood to teach 
that the marriage bond, the vinculum matri- 
monit, is absolutely indissoluble except by 
death. It would be possible to prove from 
other sources that such is the drift of the 
Church’s teaching, but the most important 
source is the Marriage Service. 

Well, Lex orandi, lex credendi. No 
Church which can command the respect of 
mankind can put into the lips of her min- 
isters at one of the most solemn ministra- 
tions words which convey anything but her 
direct meaning. Nor is there any way in 
which a great religious community can bet- 
ter impress on the minds of the people some- 
thing that she holds to be truth, than by 
stating it in the plainest possible language, 
in services connected with the more solemn 
crises of their lives. The English Church 
has declared in her ‘‘ Form of Solemnisa- 
tion of Matrimony’’ (1) that holy matri- 
mony signifies ‘‘ the mystical union that is 
betwixt Christ and His Church’’—a union 
which the Church holds can never be 
broken. (2) That the man and the woman 
are each to remember their duties are to 
continue ‘‘so long as ye both shall live.” 
(3) That they are to make their vows, ‘‘ un- 
til death us do part, according to God’s 
holy ordinance.” (4) That ‘‘ those whom 
God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.”” (5) That they are ‘“‘ man and 
wife together,’’ in the power of the Sacred 
Name. (6) That God’s blessing is asked 
upon them as man and wife ‘‘ unto their 
lives’ end.”? (7) That God teaches “‘ that 
it should never be lawful to put asuuder 
those whom” He had ‘‘ by reatrimony made 
one.”’ (8) And, again, that matrimony is 
such that “‘ in it is signified and represented 
the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church ;”? remembering, 
again, that the Church believes that that 
unity can never be broken. Now, one may 
fairly ask, on considering this Service, two 
questions. (1) Supposing that the Church 
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of England really does intend to teach that 
the marriage bond is indissoluble except by 
death, is it agen for her to find stronger 
or more explicit language in which to teach 
it than the language used? (2) Supposing 
that the Church of England means, on the 
contrary, to allow divorce a vinculo matri- 
monii, can she find language more mislead- 
ing, and more likely to obscure her mean- 
ing, than that which sheemploys? Itseems 
to me the answer of any plain man to such 
questions cannot be doubted. Only two (if 
I may call them so) arguments, so far as I 
have observed, have been brought forward 
to weaken the force of what might be sup- 
osed to be so obvious. (1) It is said the 
anguage of the Marriage Service cannot 
exclude what is called ‘‘ judicial separa- 
tion,” therefore, it cannot exclude divorce. 
One would think this ‘* argument,” which 
looks like an after-thought of people ina 
difficulty, was scarcely serious. The 
Church, of course, cannot force two people 
to live together and do their duty, and if 
the State steps in to insist on proper ar- 
rangements being made for children in case 
of the disagreement of husband and wife, 
or to insist on one or other being protected 
from the aggression of the erring partner, 
the State is simply protecting its citizens 
and doing its best to compel the fulfilment 
of marriage duties so far as compulsion is 
possible, and the action of the State in that 
case, of which the Church cannot disap- 
prove, is what it is, just becawse the abiding 
mystical bond cannot be broken. (2) The 


. only other ‘‘ argument” is, the Church in 


her Service cannot contemplate anything so 
dreadful as the unfaithfulness of a wife. 
This, however, would appear to be only an- 
other way of saying that the Church, which 
claims to be a teacher and guide to man- 
kind, and to deal constantly with human 
sin, closes her eyes as to one of the most 
serious facts of life! Special pleading of 
this kind need not detain us. The voice of 
mankind at large, and certainly of far the 
majority of Churchmen, will assert that the 
Church of England, for better for worse, 
intends to teach that the bond of marriage 
can only be dissolved by death. 

III. Most people, then, we may well be- 
lieve, will agree what the teaching of the 
Church of England is on the subject ; but 
the grounds upon which that teaching rests 
are discussed with varying conclusions. 
Those who are inclined towards a laxer view 
bring forward some passages from the Fa- 
thers which seem to tell in their favour. 
This whole question is carefully examined 
in Mr. Watkins’ book and Dr. Luckock’s 
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book, and the general result is not unfairly 
stated in Dr. Serrell’s article in this Re- 
view. ‘‘ Qn the authorities thus collect- 
ed,” he says, ‘‘ I may shortly say that, down 
to the time of Constantine, they exhibit a 
unanimous agreement in holding marriage 
indissoluble and re-marriage after divorce as 
consequently inadmissible ; and this while 
the law of the land treated marriage as dis- 
soluble at any moment, simply by consent. 
After the time of Constantine, some voices 
are heard which break the unanimity, but 
the general feeling is the same as in the 
earlier period. By degrees, however, the 
Eastern Church, apparently overshadowed 
by the close presence of the civil power, ac- 
cepts the modified State law. which admits 
of divorce for various specified causes, not 
only for adultery, though it resists and 
finally conquers the legislative permission 
of divorce by consent. In the West, how- 
ever, the earlier and stricter view prevails, 
triumphing over barbarian customs often of 
the laxest type.” This seems to be a fair 
statement on the whole, and the writer ac- 
knowledges that the tenets of the Church 
of England have undergone no change from 
the general strictness of the Western 
Church. Some ambiguity in the Fathers 
no doubt there is. This may, in part at 
least, be accounted for owing to the ques- 
tion of mixed marriages, which, of course, 
were special difficulties in the early Church. 
The Church can only legislate for her own 
children : no one is a member of that soci- 
ety unless he or she is ‘“‘ baptized into Jesus 
Christ.” She legislates for baptized Chris- 
tians. 

Apropos of this, we may notice how Dr. 
Serrell bursts forth in impassioned rhetoric 
about ‘‘ atheists and debauchees,”’ if they 
are baptized “though in unconscious in- 
fancy,” contracting what the Church calls 
“holy matrimony’ as contrasted with that 
of ‘pious but unbaptized Quakers not 
being called by that title.’’ All this is 
really beside the mark. Every society has 
its own arrangements for the introduction 
of new members, and every society legislates 
for its own members and not for others. 
There is no revealed way of entering the 
Christian Church on earth except the re- 
ceiving of Holy Baptism. The laws of the 
Christian Church apply solely to those who 
are baptized. As to the talk about “ un- 
conscious infancy,” it appeals only to those 
who do not believe, as the Church does be- 
lieve, in free grace. Churchmen do not 
deny the goodness or piety of those who, 
outside her borders, are faithful to such 
light and virtues as they possess. They do 
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deny that any one who is not baptized is a 
member of the properly organised Church 
on earth, because baptism is the only way, 
according to the Chureh’s teaching, ap- 
pointed by the Founder of Christianity for 
‘**entering into Church fellowship.” The 
Church must welcome and rejoice in all 
goodness and virtue wherever they are 
found ; but she canuot legislate in the mat- 
ter of marriage, any more than in anything 
else, for other than her own members. It 
has been generally held, I imagine, in the 
Church that ‘‘ holy matrimony” requires— 
(1) Baptism ; and (2) Consent; and (3)— 
ordinarily speaking—Consummation. Isay 
ordinarily speaking, because ‘‘ holy matri- 
mony” might surely still take place, even 
though consummation might not take place 
—if by mutual consent, which may account 
for the old saying, Consensus non concu- 
bitus matrimonium facit. The point is, 
that ‘‘ holy matrimony,” with its special 
gifts, obligations and blessings, coucerns 
itself—as far as the Church’s teaching goes 
—-with baptized Christians. We have been 
informed recently, indeed, by a member of 
the (late) Government—so it is reported— 
that unbaptized persons have a right to be 
married in the Christian Church as much 
as others who have been baptized. But we 
have hardly yet, I suppose, reached that 
point of degeneracy which would lead us to 
regard such utterances from the Home 
Office as being of dogmatic value. The 
Church, in dealing with “‘holy matri- 
mony,” is dealing with questions relating 
to her own children, who, bad or good, have 
been baptized into the society, and, accord- 
ing to the rules of that society, once mar- 
ried, are married until death. Surely it is ° 
sheer nonsense to talk about ‘‘ narrowness.” 
as the reviewer in the CONTEMPORARY does, 
which ‘* must not surprise us” : surely it is 
sheer nonsense to talk about the ‘‘ natural 
outcome of the sacerdotalist view of relig- 
ion,’’ unless it is good sense tu say that 
Freemasons or Odd Fellows, or any other 
society, are ‘‘ narrow,” if they deny that all 
mankind are members of their societies 
without having submitted to the initiatory - 
rites or accepted the rules. ‘‘ Narrow,” 
or not, such has been the view of the 
Church, and much of the apparent diver- 
gence among the Fathers as to questions of 
marriage arises from their treating of unions 
outside the Christian Church, or of ‘* mixed 
marriages.” Broadly speaking, the names 
of the great teachers of antiquity are on the 
stricter side. On the whole, the English 
Church is backed up, at once by early evi- 
dence and by common-sense, in treating 
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** holy marriage’’ between members of the 
Church as indissoluble. 

IV. But then men go tehind all this, 
and are confused and disturbed by inter- 
pretations put upon certain utterances in 
the Gospels. For Churchmen, that ques- 
tion might be supposed to be settled : it is 
scarcely an open question. ‘There is surely 
some inconsistency in, as a loyal Church- 
man, going behind the teachings of your 
Church and thinking, in serious matters 
like this, that you interpret the sayings of 
Christ better than the Church interprets 
them. For instance, if the Church of Eng- 
land distinctly teaches (as we hold she does) 
that holy marriage is indissoluble except 
by death, then it is clear that her interpre- 
tation of Christ’s words have led to this con- 
clusion, and that her faithful bishops, 
priests, and laity—‘ sacerdotalists” or not 
—should not go behind such a conclusion. 
For them the question is no longer an open 
question. Certain statements, however, in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew have caused 
doubt in the minds of pious persons as to 
whether the Church’s conclusions are justi- 
fied by the teachings of our Lord. The 
writer of the review does not seem, from 
the expressions he makes use of, to attach 
so much importance to ‘“‘ the mind of 
Jesus” as would be attached to it by most 
believing Christians. The Churchman be- 
lieves that the expression of ‘‘ the mind of 
Jesus” is an expression of the revelation of 
God’s will, and that the final and general 
conclusions of the Church are to him, ina 
crucial question, the interpretation of that 
mind and the expression of that will. As 
to Christian marriage, the case stands thus 
in the New Testament: Again and again 
our Lord asserts the absolute indissolubility 
of the marriage bond ; in some cases He 
speaks of the second “‘ marriage” of a di- 
vorced woman, so as to teach that that is 
sin in the man who marries her ;* in other 
cases He dwells upon it as sin in the woman 
that marries.t Our Lord is reported as 
speaking point blank of the absolute indis- 
solubility of marriage ;{ it would be a most 
. extraordinary thing if in the Gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, specially intended for 
the Gentile world, not a hint should be 
given of an exception for adultery if such 
exception had been in the mind of Christ. 
For, remember, that such an exception 
would make the whole law of marriage a 
totally different thing. Then, again, St. 
Paul treats at very great length of the 
whole question of marriage, both in writing 





* St. Luke xvi 18; St. Matthew v. 32. 


+ St. Mark x. 12. $¢ St. Mark x. 7-9. 
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to the Corinthians and in writing to the 
Romans. St. Paul is very strong upon the 
point that revelations to him come direct 
from Jesus Christ ; in these cases he goes 
out of his way to remind those to whom he 
wrote that his teachings come, not from 
himself, but from ‘‘ the Lord.” An en- 
deavor has been made to shirk the force of 
his teaching by saying that he had not be- 
fore his mind the question of adultery at 
all. I can only ask any fair-minded man 
whether it is conceivable that, had St. Paul 
known that our Lord allowed divorce for 
adultery, he should never have mentioned 
this when treating of Christian marriage all 
along the line, and especially when writing 
to Corinth, where immorality of all sorts 
abounded. I say it is inconceivable, for if 
our Lord allowed divorce for adultery, His 
law of Christian marriage is the very re- 
verse of that which is taught by St. Mark, 
St. Luke, and St. Paul. 

The only exceptions reported in the mat- 
ter are those reported by St. Matthew. 
There, our Lord is said to have made the 
exception, that marriage could not be dis- 
solved except for zopveia. It is remark- 
able that in these passages—whatever the 
exception may mean—our Lord says, ‘‘ And 
whoso marrieth her which is put away, doth 
commit adultery’—xal 6 amoAelupévnv 
yapnoas soryatai—which may be better 
translated, ‘‘ Whoso marrieth a divorced 
woman”—that is, any woman divorced for 
any cause whatever—‘‘ committeth adul- 
tery,”* and again, ‘‘ Whosoever marrieth 
her that is divorced committeth adultery” 
—uai 0S éav anodelupévny yapnony 
poiyarai.t Here, again, there is no arti- 
cle to restrict the application, and so our 
Lord says, ‘‘ Whosoever shall marry any 
divorced woman committeth adultery.” 
This is pretty strong testimony for any one 
who respects the teaching of our Lord. 
Everywhere and always, as reported by the 
Evangelists, He lays down this positive law, 
and, on the whole, His Church has clung 
to it, and certainly the Western Church, 
and, above all, the Church of England. 
There are, however, the two statements of 
exception, of a very doubtful character, and 
those who take a lax view about divorce 
(which practically upsets holy marriage alto- 
ether, as understood by the Christian 
Church), fasten upon these two doubtful 
exceptions, and practically neglect the con- 
stantly reiterated rule. For, again, be it 
remembered, that if holy marriage can be 
dissolved through the sin of adultery, then 





* St. Matt. xix. 9. + St. Matt. v. 32. 
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the Christian law of marriage is a fotally 
different thing from that stated so fre- 
uently by our Lord, and also by St. Paul. 
ow as to these exceptions, our Lord is said 
to declare in St. Matthew, that, ‘‘ Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife except it be 
for zopveia, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery.” Well, first of all, (1) for 
these texts there are very various readings ; 
in some of these there is no reference to the 
exception at all, and in some there is no 
reference to the re-marriage ; in fact, it is 
ible that our Lord never mentioned this 
exception at all. (2) But suppose He did 
—and it seems to me that the weight of 
testimony is in favour of His having done 
so—what does it amount to? Well, there 
are serious arguments advanced by thought- 
ful persons, like the Dean of Lichfield, to 
show that—granted that zopveia may be 
used for adultery—still, the exception has 
not the force which the advocates of divorce 
endeavour to give it. On the other hand, 
it is declared by the devotees of ‘‘ patristic 
literature,” that the Fathers did not seem 
to know that the word zopveia could not 
be used for adultery. It seems to me that, 
ina matter of this kind, modern scholars 
are quite as good judges as the Fathers. 
Invaluable as their testimony is, as to the 
state of belief in the Church in their times, 
they cannot be accepted as linguistic au- 
thorities. Good and thoughtful men, who 
attach more importance to patristic testi- 
mony in this matter than I can pretend to 
do, show good cause why, on other grounds, 
the verses in question (granted that they 
are genuine), do not support the idea that 
our Lord permitted divorce for adultery. 
I think the verses probably are genuine, all 
the more because of the use of the word 
mopveia. Our Lord is teaching in those 
assages as a Jewish teacher. He is deal- 
ing with the temporary and the transient. 
He is sweeping away Rabbinical glosses on 
the law of Moses. He teaches about the 
Temple, though the Temple was about to 
be immediately destroyed, and Temple wor- 
ship swept away. He is teaching about 
Cesar, though the Empire was, as years 
went by, to totter to its fall: He is teach- 
ing about the Sabbath, though the law of 
the Jewish Sabbath was about to pass away, 
and He is teaching about divorce under the 
law of Moses, although the law of Moses 
was to be put aside. Under ail these teach- 
ings lay real principles, which may last for 
ever ; but the immediate and literal force 
of the teachings are gone. The Mosaic law 
permitted separation when the husband dis- 





covered that there had been prenuptial sin, 
for the good reason that there had been no 
marriage at all. Our Lord acknowledged ° 
the fairness of that law where it was really 
carried out. He said, in effect, this: ‘‘ It 
has come to be a proverb among some of 
you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
must be careful to give her a writing of 
divorcement —as if the one thing needful is 
to comply with a legal form ; not to mind 
what is the cause, or to care whether there 
is any cause.* Now, I, the true Lawgiver, 
treat this as I treat other glosses, by which 
you explain away what I ordered through 

oses, and of some of which I have just 
now spoken, and of others I am going to 
speak : the meaning of that law was not to 
produce mere regularity of proceeding for 
any and every cause, but its meaning was 
to make you careful to give her a bill of di- 
vorcement only when there had been pre-nup- 
tial sin—zopveia—so that—as you had been 
deceived—you had not been’ really married 
at all.”? This is surely the natural force of 
the passage. By acknowledging this, we 
are faithful to the carefully observed dis- 
tinction between zopveia and potyeia in 
the New Testament and the LXX. This 
distinction is based upon “‘ an earlier and 
kindred one’”’—as Dr. Liddon says—“‘ be- 
tween the corresponding Hebrew words.’’ 
ITopveia alone never means adultery ; and 
to make the passages square with modern 
lax ideas, you have to do violence to the 
meaning of language. If zopveia is to 
mean adultery, it must be joined with 
poesia or anaOapoia. ‘The natural 
course is,” says Dr. Liddon, with his usual 
force, ‘‘to understand the word in that 
which is confessedly its usual sense.’’ If 
our Lord had said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except for the cause of adul- 
tery, causeth her to commit adultery,”’ no 
question could have been raised as to His 
meaning; in fact, if our Lord meant 
poryeia, why, in a crucial passage, did He 
go out of His way to say zopveia? This 
question has never been answered, and, to 
my mind, never can be. Those who try to 
build teaching upon an apparent exception, 
to the neglect of the plain assertions of the 
New Testament, are obliged to use a plain 
word in a sense which it does not bear, to 
ae the whole bearing of the passage, 
and to treat our Lord’s utterances, and 
those of His great Apostle, as being quite 
inconsistent with one another. I maintain, 
therefore, that the teaching of the English 





* St. Matt. xix. 3. 
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Church — following the tradition of the 
. Western Church, and the best traditions of 
the early Eastern Church—as to the abso- 
lute indissolubility of the marriage bond ex- 
cept by death, is entirely consonant with 
the plain meaning of the words of our Lord. 
V. I put aside the whole question about 
marriage in Paradise, discussed by Mr. 
Watkins’ reviewer, and leave that—for 
want of space, not for want of my own 
views about it—to the modern disciples of 
the so-called ‘‘ higher criticism” to settle 
with Dr. Serrell. But the mention of this 
question of zopveia leads me to touch 
upon some of Dr. Serrell’s remarks as to 
the expression, ‘‘ they twain shall be one 
flesh.’’* Itisa difficult question, and diffi- 
cult to handle delicately in an article in a 
public Review. Still, it seems to me, that 
there is more in it than a mere ‘ powerful 
metaphor.”’ It is quite true that the mar- 
riage union is a deeper, loftier, and more 
sacred thing than is implied in the physical 
union alone ; but in this mortal life, body 
and soul are united together, and man or 
woman in doth is one personality. I can- 
not agree with Dr. Serrell that—to quote 
his own phrase, which I should hardly have 
liked to write myself, because of its blunt- 
ness—‘‘ it surely deprives the phrase (one 
flesh) of all power of bringing dignity, 
beauty, solemnity, or binding force to the 
marriage state, if the wife is to understand 
that she is ‘one flesh’ with her husband, 
only as a kept mistress, or a casual prosti- 
tute would have been ‘ one flesh ’ with him.” 
The answer is, she is not on/y to understand 
that : the Church would teach that there is 
something more than that in the supernat- 
ural bond of marriage between the bap- 
tized ; bat the fact that if the husband has 
so sinned, that his sin is all the more griev- 
ous, is brought out by the consideration of 
the expression ‘* one flesh.” 
Dr. Serrell speaks in one part of his arti- 
cle about physiology having ‘‘a word to 
say.”’ Physiology even has a word to say 
on this point. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s testi- 
mony will doubtless be looked upon as in- 
spired by many who laugh at the inspiration 
of Scripture ; well, the standard work cf 
Professor Austin Flint, after referring to 
the ‘‘ fact well known to the breeders of 
animals,’’ that ‘‘in subsequent fecunda- 
tions the young are likely to partake of the 
character of the first ‘‘ male” continues : 





* To those who respect the authority of the New Testament, 
our Lord's words on this subject (St. Mark x. 8) are as difficult 
to a with the modern lax ideas as to divorce as His other 
words are. 
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*“*The same influence is observed in the human 
subject. A woman may have, by a second hus. 
band, children who resemble a former husband, 
and this is particularly well marked in certain in- 
stances by the colour of the hair and eyes. A 
white woman who has had children by a negro 
may subsequently bear children to a white man, 
these children presenting some of the unmistak- 
able peculiarities of the negro race.’’* 

This is quoted (against Professor Weis- 
mann) by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who gives 
it his complete approval, and says ‘‘ it must 
be regarded as authoritative testimony.”t 
The reviewer of Mr. Watkins, in his some- 
what rhetorical sneer at the whole question 
involved in the solemn statement, ‘‘ they 
twain shall be one flesh,’’ seems to me to 
do quite as little justice to scientific fact as 
to divine revelation. There is something 
much deeper in it than he accounts for; 
every scientific man will tell him that wom- 
an is influenced physically, and therefore 
morally and mentally, by marriage ; that 
she is in many ways different as a mother 
from what she was as an unmarried maiden, 
and that that difference is so profound that 
it tells upon her children afterwards, even 
when they receive their life from another 
father. The subject is evidently one too 
difficult and delicate to treat of exhaus- 
tively in an ordinary article meant for the 
general public, but 1 am forced to touch it 
—as lightly as I can—by Dr. Serrell’s re- 
marks, for he does not seem to me to do 
justice to the profound mystery—either in 
its supernatural or scientific aspect—recog- 
nised and sanctified in Christian marriage— 
of the statement, ‘‘ they twain shall be one 
esh.”’ 

VI. Such questions are, as I have said, 
difficult to deal with in a public discussion, 
and there is one almost more difficult, 
which yet must be touched, because it is 
discussed by Mr. Watkins’ reviewer in the 
CoNTEMPORARY. He seems to maintain 
the impossibility of chastity in Christian 
men. However, the best plan is, perhaps, 
to deal with his misconceptions of Chris- 
tian teaching as they come, and this I pro- 
ceed to do: there are several such miscon- 
ceptions of the writer referred to which 
need to be dwelt upon. (1) He seems in- 
clined to saddle the Christian Church with 
the teaching that ‘‘ sexual desire and its 
gratification” is ‘‘something essentially 
shameful,” and this he thinks the Article 
teaches by the words ‘‘ concupiscence and 
lust hath of itself the nature of sin.’’ It 
does nothing of the kind. Any theologian 





* “A Text-book of Human Physiology,”’ by Austin Flint, 
M.D., LL.D., 4th ed. (1888), p. 797 
+ Contemporary Review, May, 1893. 
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will tell us that ‘‘ concupiscence and lust’’ 
mean misdirected, untamed, unsanctified 
desire. Desire—and this particular kind 
of desire—is as much a part of the original 
outfit of our nature as reason. In a moral 
and self-governing agent like man it has 
been compared to gravitation in a material 
body. Itisaforce. It determines the re- 
lation of man to objects around him. Ac- 
cording to his use of it, it produces virtue 
or vice. Sanctified desire (this as well as 
every other) moves towards God. It is a 
force which enhances real love; it is a 
ower of noble emotion, and it impels (1) to 
ove and tenderness towards one who is 
loved, and (2) towards the exercise of the 
high function of the transmission of life to 
others who are to be brought up “‘ in the 
faith and fear of God.” Ungoverned pas- 
sion, brutal lust and concupiscence, seeking 
only self-gratification, without thought of 
God, without respect for His law, without 
the rational restraint of a rational being with 
His connection of divine grace is ‘‘ con- 
cupiscence and lust,” and ‘‘ and hath of 
itself the nature of sin.’’ Desire, which 
has never become mere lust, but may be 
and ought to be sanctified to its proper uses, 
has not in itself ‘‘ the nature of sin.” It 
is merely burlesquing the teaching of the 
Church to accuse her of condemning this 
kind of desire as such. So also, desire for 
food is right. Perverted desire for food 
“hath in itself the nature of sin.” It is 
perfectly true that sexnal desire more often 
becomes an imperious passion, perhaps, 
than other forms of desire, and so more 
readily throws off the restraints of God’s 
law and passes into sin. It also has to do 
with the deepest mysteries of life, and with 
one of the highest prerogatives and respon- 
sibilities of man—viz., the power of trans- 
mitting life ; it also concerns directly two 
human souls, in a way other desires do not. 
It is right and natural, therefore, that it be 
guarded with special solemnity, and right 
and natural that Christian theologians— 
which seems to offend this writer—should 
have, in regard to it, a certain delicacy of 
feeling which imposes reverent silence, in 
referring to the human characteristics of 
Christ. It is nothing short of a slander on 
Christianity to affirm that it treats this 
form of desire as ‘‘ something essentially 
shameful.” To press the words of the Arti- 
cle to mean this, is to interpret it in a sense 
contrary to the plain teaching of the Mar- 


Tiage Service, where marriage and all that 


belongs to it are treated as ‘‘ holy,’’ not as 
“essentially shameful,” and are expressly 
spoken of as having—among other objects 


—the object of using so sacred a thing as 
desire so that it should not become sin. 
All desire is meant to lead the creature to 
the Creator by the right use of His gifts— 
using, not abusing them, according to His 
law. Human nature has—the Church 
teaches—by the Fall (a fact no one can 
deny, however they may account for it) 
been more or less dislocated, and there is a 
danger—without the help of grace—to mis- 
use desire ; but the desire which leads to 
murder, or the desire which leads to theft, 
has just as much in it ‘‘ the nature of sin”’ 
as the desire which leads to adultery. Vio- 
lent, unbridled impulse of one sort or an- 
other—that is, concupiscence or lust, which 
applies to numbers of objects besides those 
of the sexual passions—hath in it the na- 
ture of sin. The existence of natural de- 
sire (though such desire may readily be- 
come sinful) is not essentially sinful. It is 
part of the outfit of Human Nature. And 
this desire—chastened, restrained, governed 
and hindered from perversion, is as much a 
sacred possession as any other desire. 

(2) A further misconception of the writer, 
based on the above, is that the Church holds 
‘* the state of marriage an essentially lower 
state than that of virginity.”? ‘There isa 
certain truth in this as well as a certain un- 
truth, which gives it a primé facie appear- 
ance of a fair attack upon the Church. ‘A 
lie that is half a truth’’ is, as we all know, 
not so easy a matter to fight. There are 
unquestionably statements in St. Paul’s 
writings which seem to place the celibate 
life on a higher level than the married ; but 
to say that therefore, ‘‘ as all Christians are 
bound to aim at perfection, no one ought 
to embrace” the married state who ‘‘ can 
live a life of celibacy without falling into 
sin,” is to run away with the subject ; for 
(a) in St. Paul’s teachings on this he takes 
care to point out that he has no command 
from the Lord about it. He is merely giv- 
ing his opinion. What he means is (to 
quote a great writer) that there are men 
specially called and fitted for a single life, 
and that though comparatively very few, 
they do well to give scope to such a call ; 
secondly, that the single are better fitted 
than the married for the service of Christ, 
and therefore for any Church office, and 
can do more in that service when not dis- 
tracted and hampered by worldly cares of 
wife and family in a ministry requiring the 
whole man ; thirdly, that intercourse with 
God and Christ would be more easily main- 
tained by the single than by the married. 
There were then, as now, many whose civil 
position made marriage impossible, or who 
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could only found a family with the pros- 
pect of bitter want. Slavery, again, re- 
duced thousands to compulsory celibacy. 
St. Paul taught all these how to regard 
their state as a holy one, and even a bless- 
ing from God, 

(6) Such was St. Paul’s opinion, not his 
authoritative teaching from the Lord. And 
this reminds us that much of this teaching 
took its force from the circumstances of the 
time. There are things recognised and ap- 
proved of and insisted on in the first begin- 
nings of any institution—as we are remind- 
ed by great teachers—which do not need to 
be enforced so strongly afterwards. The 
apparent contrast between Christian society 
’ as it first was and the state of things grow- 
ing out of it is immense. At first the 
Church was called clean out of the world ; 
it condemned its easy view of morality, and 
rejected its objects of ambition and declined 
its advantages. Things are different now. 
We Christians believe that we have not 
evaded commands, but that the Church has 
been guided in carrying them out. It is 
not merely in an apparent approval given 
to celibate life as contrasted with married 
life that Christianity now appears to be at 
variance with Christianity in the First Age. 
The answer to objections of this kind is 
that there were high acts of self-denial 
needed in the First Age, and in foundin 
the Church, not so needed now. ‘‘ Go 
meant us to live in the world. And for 
the world, unless there is nothing more to 
be done than to wait for its ending—what 
we call society is indispensable.”* The 
natural order of things was once interrupted 
when Christ came to begin society anew, 
but as soon as the first great work was 
seen, which accompanied a gospel of which 
the centre was the Cross and Resurrection, 
it became plain that the mission of the 
Church was not to remain outside of and 
apart from society, but to absorb it and act 
on it in endless ways: that Christianity 
was calculated and intended for even a wider 
purpose than had been prominently dis- 
closed at first. So, doubtless, at first, celi- 
bacy took a prominence not intended in the 
same degree to be given to it afterwards. 

(c) But besides that : it may fairly be said 
that, without in the least derogating from 
the dignity of holy marriage, or looking 
upon it as a mere “‘ concession” to man’s 
weakness, celibacy or the virginal life, de- 
liberately embraced for God’s glory and the 
advance of mankind, is-a high act of self- 
sacrifice, which the Church cannot fail to 





* Dean Church. 
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look upon as being a very great calling and 
a triumph of grace. Men and women, 
therefore, are not at all taught by the 
Church or by Christianity to aim at a celi- 
bate life, but to aim at doing God’s will as 
He reveals it to them in their consciences 
and in the circumstances of their lives. If 
called to celibacy, it may be a noble calling, 
sanctified by grace, implying a high self- 
denial and giving great opportunities for 
usefulness. If called to marriage, it is a 
holy calling, which also, by the assistance 
of divine grace, gives large opportunities 
for a useful and unselfish life. 

(4) Still more perplexing and extravagant 
is the writer in question as to the possibility 
of chastity in man. He seems to suggest 
that sexual passion may rise to such a 
frenzy, that men become morally irrespon- 
sible. ‘ Physiology,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ may 
have its word to say.’’ Doubtless, and so 
may the Christian religion. No Christian 
denies the difficulty of resisting temptation 
under certain circumstances. A drunkard’s 
madness for drink may at times rise to the 
pitch of a frenzy, but you do not argue 
that therefore he may continue to get 
drunk ; on the contrary, that the Church 
should help him (1) to avoid a state in 
which passion was dethroning will, and 
(2) to struggle for liberty and victory if he 
had fallen into such a state. The drift of 
the argument appears to be that ‘‘ the gen- 
eral voice ef humanity... 
we have here an impulse which in intensity 
of force stands forth alone.” ‘‘ The im- 

ulse becomes irresistible’’—which being 
interpreted means in plain words, ‘‘ adul- 
tery and fornication are not sins.’”’ ‘‘ They 
can’t be helped.’’ This is another way of 
saying that men are irresponsible brutes. — 
It ist think, entirely false, and it is insult- 
ing to Christian men. The Church has her 
word to say. She can feel deeply for the 
hard struggles of men, especially young 
men, to ‘‘rule themselves according to 
God’s law,’’ especially in a state of society 
so corrupt as our own often is; but she 
teaches (1) that holy marriage is a preserva- 
tive, making of passion a channel of noble 
emotion, and (2) that there, or, if it is im- 

ssible, then in celibate life, ‘‘ God is faith- 
ul, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able ;’’ that if a Chris- 
tian acts as a Christian, and uses prayer, 
watchfulness, moderation in food and drink, 
and the means of grace, he can always 
check and master even violent assaults of 
this imperious passion. Far from this 
being impossible of proof, there are, and 
always have been, multitudes of living in- 
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stances, thank God! where the thing has 
been done. It seems also to be forgotten 
in this kind of argument that the tempta- 
tion to transgress is not stronger for the 
unmarried than the temptation to abuse 
what is lawful for the married. In any 
case, anything of victory can be accom- 
plished by the grace of God, and nothing 
without it. 

But it is a wide subject and much, for 
want of space, must be left untouched. 

Nothing has contributed so much to the 
purity of family life, and therefore to the 
greatness of our country, as the deep and 
stern sense of the absolute indissolubility 
of the marriage bond. It must, of course, 
be absolutely indissoluble—on principles of 
common-sense—in the interests of woman. 
The substitution of ‘* tenancy at will’ for 
‘* freehold,’’ which is the secret—nay, the 
openly avowed—motive for the agitation for 
(what practically amounts to) the abolition 
of holy marriage, is exactly what the low- 
minded man of the world would like. It 
is a melancholy thing that Christians and 
religious men and theologians and even 
persons high in authority in the Church 
seem to close their eyes to the meaning of 
it all. A friend tells me how, in a discus- 
sion with a learned Mahometan on the re- 
spective merits of our religions, he threw 
in his teeth the prevalence of prostitution 
in Christian countries: to this my friend 
promptly retorted that the facility of divorce 
in Mahometan countries amounted to just 
the same thing, only that in the one case, Re- 
ligion did not bless unbridled human pas- 
sion, but warned men against its danger ; 
while, in the other case, ‘‘ Religion’’ took 
it under its wing. A modern popular nov- 
elist, in a recent ‘‘ novel with a purpose,” 


as I am reminded, very pradently kills off . 


his hero at the beginning of his story, be- 
fore he has time to get tired of his para- 
mour, and so cuts the knot that otherwise 
could not be unravelled. The indissolubil- 
ity of marriage is absolutely necessary, even 
if it were not of divine appointment—as it 
is—as a check on the waywardness of hu- 
man caprice, or, to use blunt and scientific 
language, what Darwin calls ‘‘ the roving 
tendencies of the male.’’ If difficulties be- 
set human life, and especially the life of 
young men, as they do, what we have to 
do, is not to fall in with the invertebrate 
state of opinion created by a very vile and 
un-Christian divorce court, but to teach 
young men the greatness of their manhood 
in Christ, the sweetness of the love of wom- 
an, as distinct from selfish lust, the power 
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of divine grace to enable each of us to self- 
restraint in al/ departments of our being ; 
and to encourage a more simple view of 
life, and a more unworldly way of living, 
which may enable to early and right mar- 
riages, without expecting all sorts of pro- 
visions of luxury and self-pleasing, which 
are only the outcome of a demoralised civ- 
ilisation. 

In spite of the sayings of the writer in 
the July number, I believe it to be a mere 
insult to manhood—especially to English 
and Christian manhood—to talk about the 
impossibility of chastity. It isan argument 
worthy of a Priapus or a Satyr, certainl 
not worthy of acondition of things in whic 
the power of the life of Christ is supplied 
to us all. Young Englishmen have their 
difficulties, but when they come within the 
arm-sweep of the Church, and use the 
means she supplies, they can live noble 
lives. Of this the English clergy, at least, 
see plenty of examples. It is a sad thing 
when we hear those in authority talking or 
writing in a way calculated to shake the 
resolution of the young and struggling ; we 
hear unfortunate utterances about “‘ the 
innocent party ;’? we know that, as often 


as not, the ‘‘ innocent —. may be mor- 


ally the more guilty of the two; we hear 
sayings deeply to be regretted about the 
‘** guilty party,” and the possibility of a 
fresh ‘‘ marriage” after repentance—as if 
there could be repentance without amend- 
ment, as if there could be amendment in 
such a case without abandonment of all 
thought of another ‘‘ marriage !””—we can- 
not but be astonished and pained at snch 
weakness. It is part of the pitiful feeble- 
ness of principle, and the unfortunate ab- 
sence of a stern sense of duty, which are 
unhappily characteristic of our time, which 
are congenial to—what a great writer calls 
—‘‘ the limp tendencies of the age.”’ All 
laws bear hardly upon some one, and of 
course we must have pity for those who 
suffer, but the Church and Society are 
above the individual. Love is a holy thing. 
Marriage is a sacred thing. It will be a 
dark day for England, and a sore day for 
the Church, if our Lord’s solemn teachings. 
as to the absolute indissolubility of the sa- 
cred bond should ever practically cease to 
prevail in England. he duty of the 
Church is not—as sometimes it seems now 
to be imagined—to drag down divine reve- ‘ 
lation to suit the whims of humanity, but, 
on the contrary, to lift up humanity to the 
greatness of its destiny, by teaching it to 
rise up to the revelation and the will of God. 
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BY J. RENDEL HARRIS. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), August, 1895. 


Amone@ the many advances which mod- 
ern critical science is making in the inter- 
pretation of documents, there is, perhaps, 
no direction in which the gain to sound 
learning is so conspicuous as in the dis- 
crimination of the sources which have been 
employed by an author in the composition 
of his work and the evaluation of the credi- 
bility of those sources. We become able, 
by a just Quellen kritik, as the Germans 
call it, to decide that the books which we 
have are made out of other books which do 
not any longer appear ; the very forms of 
these lost books may often be restored from 
the later works in which they have been 
embedded ; and, even where they cannot 
be completely detached from their newer 
settings, it is possible, hy the artifices of 
the typographer, with the subsidiary aid, 
it may be, of the solar spectrum (as in the 
new polychrome edition of the Old Testa- 
ment), to discriminate the various stages by 
which some famous volume has attained its 
final form. 

The reason why the criticism of sources 
has been so fruitful in the elder literatures 
is that in primitive times there were no 
severe definitions of authors’ rights ; it is 
not easy to determine the period at which, 
in the history of any given people, plagiar- 
ism became a recognised and indictable of- 
fence ; quotation-marks are a comparatively 
modern invention; and copyright, like 
every other right, is a matter of scarcely 
perceptible growth and recognition. Here, 
as elsewhere, ‘‘ God’s fruit of justice ripens 
slow.’’ Where we should denounce literary 
dishonesty, an earlier people would at the 
most have seen nothing more than a suc- 
cessful adaptation, and even tnacknowl- 
edged verbatim quotations would have pro- 
voked no censure. We do not blame Am- 
brose for appropriating Philo, nor the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Barlaam and Josaphat’’ for incor- 
porating the Apology of Aristides, nor the 
ecclesiastical historians for borrowing sur- 
‘reptitiously from Hegesippus, nor the later 
Greek chroniclers for their use without ac- 
knowledgment of the Tables of Africanus. 
Blame them, indeed !—we rather bless them, 
and wish their thefts had been larger and 
even more unblushing. Even where they 
pervert the meaning or mutilate the state- 


ments of the authors upon whom they - 


work, we are scarcely able to condemn 
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them, for they probably held it to be a 
sacred duty to reform what they appro- 
priated. 

How different would be our attitude tow- 
ards modern writers who should act in a 
similar manner; for example, towards a 
novelist who should incorporate, with slight 
changes, a scene from ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” or the 
writer of a treatise on political economy 
who should produce a chapter which was a 
thin disguise of a corresponding one in 
John Stuart Mill? The ethical questions 
which the ideas of authorship and copyright 
provoke to-day wexe almost unintelligible 
to Greek, Roman, and Syrian minds. 

It is this relative freedom from complica- 
tions of authors’ and publishers’ rights 
which makes it possible for us to restore so 
many portions of a literature that has either 
disappeared or of which the first form, at 
all events, is no longer accessible. I pro- 
pose, in the present paper, to show some 
curious results which may be arrived at by 
placing the extant forms and fragments of 
the Harmony of Tatian in contact with the 
general body of Syriac Patristic literature, 
and to show how completely this restora- 
tion of a lost book to its place in the history 
of the Eastern Church justifies the conclu- 
sions at which modern scholarship has ar- 
rived with regard to the time of production, 

lace of issue, and contents of the famous 

armony. We may say, if we please, that 
the investigation is to restore, in modern 
language, the title-page and table of con- 
tents of Tatian’s work. 

I have been provoked to do this by the 
perversity of a recent writer in the Nine- 
teenth Century,* Mr. Walter R. Cassels, 
who has attempted to show that we do not 
know anything about the Tatian Harmony, 


. and that even if we did, it would not have 


any effect upon certain controversies which 
are still pending with regard to the time of 
composition of the Fourth Gospel. The 
arguments which he offers are, indeed, not 
new, and, for the matter of that, they are 
exploded as well as old. Whole sentences 
are taken, with hardly a change or a trans- 
position, out of the chapter on Tatian in 
** Supernatural Religion,” or out of the 
corresponding material in the reply of the 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion’? to Dr. 
Lightfoot ; so that we might, perhaps, be- 
gin by discussing whether we were confront- 
ing one writer or two. But this is not nec- 
essary, for the identity of the arguments 
presented will enable me to treat the ques- 
tion in a manner that will be applicable and, 





* By permission of The Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


* April, 1895, pp. 665-681. 
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I hope, convincing to Mr. Cassels and as 
many as may be’ found to agree with him. 
I shall show Mr. Cassels that much more is 
known about the Harmony than he seems 
to be aware of, and that since the inaccurate 
statements of the author of ‘‘ Supernatural 
Religion” were first made, there has been a 
continual accumulation of fresh facts and of 
lawful deductions from them, while the ad- 
vance in knowledge has been uniformly ad- 
verse to his views. 

The result of my statements will be—(1) 
that the traditions with regard to the Har- 
mony are trustworthy and intelligible, how- 
ever much Mr. Cassels may deny them or 
entangle tiem by over-subtle treatment ; 
and (2) that the recently recovered docu- 
ments—viz., the Commentary of Ephrem 
on the Diatessaron and the Arabic Har- 
nony of Ciasca—are trustworthy representa- 
tions of the ‘Tatian Harmony at different 
stages of its historical development. Either 
line of investigation leads to the same re- 
sult—viz., that T'atian harmonised the four 
canonical Gospels ; we might dispense with 
every tradition, and reconstruct the Har- 
mony from the surviving Arabic and Ar- 
menian forms ; or if we were still without 
the aid of these precious documents, we 
could determine, from the long line of 
Christian writers from the beginning, what 
was the nature of ‘Tatian’s work. But we 
have no need to separate the two lines of 
investigation ; for they are in accurate par- 
allelism. Indeed, the strength of the com- 
bined evidence is so great that Mr. Cassels 
is obliged practically to deny all the tradi- 
tion, after which he gets rid of all the docu- 
ments by the easy theory that translations 
are untrustworthy ; as if the word ‘‘ trans- 
late” were used in its old alchemic sense of 
‘* transmute,’’ and the Gospel of John writ- 
ten in Armenian er Arabic had been made 
by ingenious scribes out of some other Gos- 

el. 

According to Mr. Cassels, then, the tradi- 
tional evidence for the existence of a Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels composed by 
Tatian and commented upon by Ephrem is 
so self-contradictory that after we have dis: 
counted the contradictions (acting on the 
simple principle that, if A contradicts B, 
the evidence of neither is trustworthy), 
nothing remains out of which we can write 
history or restore literature. He applies 
this method with great success to the ap- 
parent discordance of testimony between 
the two Syrian fathers Dionysius Bar-Salibi 
and Gregory Bar-Hebraeus. . The former 
of these writers tells us that 
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“Tatian, the disciple of Justin the Philosopher 
and Martyr, selected from the four Gospels and 
patched and made a Gospel and called it Diates- 
saron--that is to say, the Combined; and this 
work Mar Ephrem commented on. Its com- 
mencement was: ‘In the beginning was the 
Word,’ ’’&e. 


The latter writer, however, who is about 
eighty years posterior to Bar-Salibi, tells us 
that 


‘When Eusebius of Ceesarea saw the confusion 
which Ammonius of Alexandria had made in the 
Gospel—that is, the Diatessaron, the compiled 
Gospel whose commencement is ‘ In the beginning 
was the Word,’ and Mar Ephrem has expounded 
it: he preserved the four Gospels in the integrity 
of their form, but pointed out the agreement of 
the words by Canons written in cinnabar.”’ 


If I understand Mr. Cassels, he wishes us 
to believe (a) that Bar-Hebraeus is right in 
representing Ephrem as having commented 
upon the Harmony, not of Tatian, but of 
Ammonius; and (0) that, at all events, 
since the two writers contradict one an- 
other, we can only say, and that tradition- 
ally, that Ephrem commented upon some 
Harmony; and (c) that when Apologists 
say (a comprehensive term by which he de- 
scribes his antagonists, and which inciudes 
in the matter in question every one besides 
himself who makes any claim to a first- 
hand knowledge of the subject) that Bar- 
Hebraeus was mistaken, and ‘‘ that he has 
simply misunderstood or repeated the words 
of Bar-Salibi or some corresponding pas- 
sage,’’ they are merely evading a difficulty ; 
‘* for this is a very royal way of getting rid 
of inconvenient evidence.”’ 

Now, I fail to see why the rejection of 
one vf two statements which are admitted 
to be contradictory should be a royal way of 
getting rid of inconvenient evidence, seeing 
that we are obliged logically to reject one 
or both of the supposed conflicting state- 
ments. But in any case the conflict of the 
statements needs first to be clearly made 
out. I proceed, then, to show the error 
into which Mr. Cassels has fallen, which 
arose in the main out of a fondness for de- 
bate in preference to direct investigation. 
I have often marvelled that a man could 
wander, as he has evidently. done, through 
such fruitful fields as the earlier Patristic 
literature and bring us back not one single 
new reference or fresh fact. The explana- 
tion, however, lies in the method adopted 
by the writer; we do not make Patristic 
discoveries or elucidate obscure passages by 
trying how many things we can deny ina 
single magazine article. The present case is 
one in point ; surely the simplest way of 
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interpreting Bar-Hebraeus and Bar-Salibi, 
if there be any obscurity in their statements, 
would be to desert the fragmentary extracts 
given by Lightfoot, Harris, and others from 
Askemani’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis,’’ and 
read a little further in the originals—a proc- 
ess which is likely to bring forward many 
more facts and quotations about Tatian and 
his Diatessaron than are generally sus- 
pected, to say nothing of throwing light 
upon the posenges which are under inter- 
pretation (I scarcely like to say ‘‘ under de- 
bate,’’? when I see how misleading it is to 
transfer the subject prematurely from the 
study to the platform). 

Now. when we turn to Bar-Hebraeus, we 
find that the MSS. of his Commentary 
which are accessible to us in England con- 
tinue the foregoing quotation as follows : 

** And he (z.e., Eusebius) confessed, as a lover 
of truth, that he took his cue from the labours of 
that man (¢.e, Ammonius), For Tatian, also the 
disciple of Justin, the Philosopher and Martyr, 
patched and composed the Gospel of the Com- 
bined. And because the sequence of Mark, Luke, 


and Johan was lost, he detined the ten Canons, 
only, &c.”’ 


Now when we attach these words to the 


much-repeated quotation over which mis-, 


understanding has arisen, and compare the 
language which we have just transcribed 
with the celebrated Epistle of Eusebius to 
Carpianus, which stands at the head of 
most Greek MSS. of the New Testament, 
we shall see at a glance that Bar-Hebraeus 
is simply giving us a translation of the lan- 
guage of Eusebius. We might have sus- 
pected this from the allusion to Canons 
written in cinnabar; but the reader may 
compare, for a complete verification, the 
following Greek words from Eusebius: 
“ DiladnOas eineiv, &x tow movnparos 
Tob mpoerpnpevov avd pos sidnpas agop- 
pas nad’ Exépav péOodov navovas déna 
TOV apiOmov S1exyapa&a Gor TOVS UroTE- 
Tay puévou;’’—i.e., to speak as a lover. of 
truth, I took my cue from the labours of 
the afore-mentioned man, and, working on 
a different plan, I have designed for you the 
appended ten Canons. 

t is needless.to go further to prove that 
a part of the statement of Bar-Hebraeus 
with regard to Ammonius is taken straight 
from Eusebius; and, having thus found 
the source from which he is working, we 
are entitled to set on one side all that can 
fairly be referred to that source. The ex- 
ercise is a very simple one, and leads at once 
to the result that, when we have subtracted 
trom Bar Hebraeus what is obviously a 
transcript from Eusebius, we have left a 
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series of sentences which coincide almost ver- 
batim with Bar- Salibi—viz': 

*“The Diatessaron is the Combined Gospel, 
whose commencement is, ‘In the beginning was 
the Word,’ and Mar Ephrem has expounded it. 
For Tatian, also, the disciple of Justin the Philos- 
opher and Martyr patched and composed the Gos- 
pel of the Combined.”’ 

Where is there any longer room to doubt 
the accuracy of my statement* that ‘‘ the 
language shows that this extract from Bar- 
Hebraeus is derived from Eusebius and 
Dionysius Bar-Salibi’’? And, since this is 
obvious, the evidence of this combination 
being reduced to the evidence of its two 
awkwardly fitting parts, where is the au- 
thority for saying that Ephrem commented 
upon Ammonius’s ‘‘ Diatessaron’? The 
only evidence is in the opposite direction ; 
Mr. Cassels can continue to say, if he please, 
that Bar-Salibi has confused Tatian and 
Ammonius, but in that case it will be our 
turn to talk of ‘‘a royal way of getting rid 
of inconvenient evidence.” 

Happily, too, we can take the investiga- 
tion a little further ; we can determine the 
source nut only of Bar-Hebraeus’ state- 
ment, but also of that of Bar-Salibi. 'l'here 
is no literature so remarkable for its con- 
servatism as the Syriac literature. Syrian 
writers are like Mr. Cassels in possessing 
an astonishing gift for saying the same 
thing over and over again, by a repetition 
from previous writings. So peculiar is this 
feature that there is hardly an original com- 
mentary to be found in Syriac, the various 
books which compose that literature being 
mere readjustments and amplifjcations of 
what preceded them. Perhaps this peculi- 
arity is due to the temper of the people, 
who seem almost destitute of literary orig- 
inality ; but perhaps it may be also due to 
the fact that the early Syrian Church had 
a large Judeo-Christian element in it, and 
in consequence of this the first commenta- 
ries were of the nature of Targums, and the 
later ones of commentaries upon T'argums. 

It follows, of course, that it is extremely 
unsafe to deride the testimony of great 
scholars likeBar-Salibi or Bar Hebraeus, be- 
cause they write in the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries, until we have satisfied ourselves 
that they are not incorporating earlier mat- 
ter. For éxample, in the case before us, 
Mr. Cassels has been pleased to discount 
the evidence of Bar-Salibi. He is not aware 
that Bar-Salibi is merely repeating what 
had been said long before his day. Let us, 
for example, compare the foregoing extract 





* Diatessaron, p. 15. 
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from Bar Salibi with the preface to the 
Gospel of Mark in Isho‘dad’s Commentary 
(the date of which is about 850 a.D.), which 
reads as follows : 

‘* Tatian, disciple of Justin the Philosopher and 
Martyr, selected from the four Gospels, and com- 
bined and composed an Evangelium, and called it 
Diatessaron—i.e., the Combined. And in regard 
to the Divinity of the Messiah he did not write ; 
and upon this Gospel Mar Ephrem commented.’’* 

Here, then, we have the original of Bar- 
Salibi’s statement (plus a sentence which 
merely implies that the writer cannot be 
cited in the Monophysite and Nestorian 
controversies) ; and yet I hardly know 
whether to say positively that this is the 
original, for Isho‘dad’s Commentary may 
itself be a mere reproduction of an earlier 
text. It is, however, clear that the suppo- 
sition that Bar-Salibi had confounded the 
Diatessarion of Ammonius with that of 
Tatian finds no support in the sources of 
Bar-Salibi. The tradition is precise. If 
Bar-Salibi does not derive from Isho‘dad, 
they both depend on an earlier writer, but 
this earlier writer must have made the state- 
ment that Mar Ephrem commented on 
the Diatessaron of Tatian, and it is the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, and not some other 
Diatessaron, that is known by the name of 
Mehallete or the Combined. In fact the 
very name Mehallete is involved in Isho‘dad’s 
description, as it would be in Bar-Salibi and 
Bar-Hebraeus, if these two later writers 
had not given us, by a transcriber’s slip, 
affecting a single letter, the words ‘‘ patched 
and composed’’ for ‘‘ combined and com- 
posed” (hayyet for hallet). Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that Isho‘dad has 
confused the Diatessaron of Ammonius with 
that of Tatian ; for in another place he 
carefully distinguishes them, and, in dis- 
cussing the reading in Mark i. 2, where a 
acy is wrongly referred in ancient 
MSS. to Isaiah, he expressly says, that 

‘others tell us that in the Diatessaron 
which was made in Alexandria in the place 
of the [original] Diatessaron, the text says, 
‘as it 1s written in the prophet Isaiah.’ ”’ 
There is, therefore, no room for the hypoth- 
esis of confusion on the part of Isho‘dad. 
Nor is there anything except obstruction 
on the part of a reckless critic that would 
suggest such a supposition. I suppose we 
may now take it for granted that the allu- 
sion to Ammonius’ Diatessaron by Bar- 
Hebraeus can be set on one side, not only 
because we have conclusively traced it to 





* For Isho‘dad I refer to two articles by Dr. Isaac H. Hall 
and Professor Gottheil in the Journal 
and on arty for 1891 and 1892, and toa 
the Cam 


Biblical Literature 
S. of that author in 
ridge University Library. 
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Eusebius, who certainly does not say that 
Ephrem commented on it, but also on the 
secondary ground that Eusebius expressly 
tells us that Ammonius’ Diatessaron was a 
parallel Gospel, i.e, as we should say, a 


_Tetrapla or four-columned Gospel, and not 


a combined gospel at all. So much being - 
clear, we have gained with the demonstra- 
tion additional insight into the interde- 
pendence of the Syrian writers, which ought 
to save us in future from undervaluing the 
statements of the great doctors of their 
Church. Tradition ‘is, I believe, mucu 
more trustworthy in the East than in the 
West. J shall give some more instances of 
this chain-like feature in the Syrian writers, 
not only in order to justify the Syrian tradi- 
tions, but also to show some further traces 
of the Diatessaron and of Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary upon it in early times. 

I will first show that Bar-Hebraeus was 
acquainted, by tradition at all events, with 
Ephrem’s Commentary upon the Diatessa- 
ron, and that the quotation or tradition has 
every appearance of being a trustworthy 
one. In his Commentary on Matthew he 
deals with the words, ‘‘ He shall be called a 
Nazarene,”’ as follows : 

“This is from an unknown prophet. Matthew 
knew it either from tradition or from the Holy 
Spirit. And Mar Ephrem says that a rod or stem 
is called nosur in Hebrew ; wherefore this is the 
prophecy that a rod shall come out of the root of 
Jesse ; and it is from this passage that he shall be 
called a Nazarene.” 

Now it is worthy of notice that this com- 
ment of: Ephrem is not found in his pub- 
lished commentary on Isaiah xi. 1, but is 
found in the Commentary on the Diatessa- 
ron as follows :* 

‘* And as to what he says, that he shall be called 
a Nazarene, it is no doubt because a rod in He- 
brew is sounded razor, and the prophet calls him 
ason of Nazor (?.e., a Nazarene) because he was 
really the son of the rod.”’ 

We may, therefore, say that Bar-Hebraeus 
assigns to Ephrem an interpretation which, 
however curious it may be, 1s actually found 
in what the author of ‘* Supernatural Re- 
ligion’’ calls the ‘* supposed Armenian ver- 
sion of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Dia- 
tessaron.” But this is not all; the inter- 
pretation will also be found, though not 
directly assigned to Ephrem, in Bar-Salibi’s 
Commentary. And it is further found in 
the Commentary of Isho‘dad, but without 
direct reference to Ephrem, as the following 
extract will show : 

‘“* The Evangelist knew it, and set it down from 
the grace of the Spirit. Again the word ‘stem’ 





* Matt, i. 23. 
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(or ‘ branch ’) in Hebrew is called nesor. And the 
city is called Nasreth—7.e., Branch. For the pas- 
sage of Isaiah, ‘ There shall spring a branch out 
of his root,’ is written in Hebrew nesor, &c.”’ 

Here the argument is the same as in pre- 
vious writers, but no direct reference seems 
to be made to Ephrem. But the reference 

“to Ephrem was not invented in later times, 
for we have a marginal note in a Syriac 
MS. in the Vatican, dating from the sev- 
enth or eighth century, standing against 
the text Matt. ii. 23, to the following effect : 

** This is from an unknown book. But, accord- 
ing to the holy Mar Ephrem, it is the passage, 
‘ There shall come a stem out of the rod of Jesse.’ 
But this word ‘stem’ is in Hebrew called nosor.’’ 
{I am not quite clear whether this note is coeval 
with the MS. | 

It appears, then, that Syriac authors and 
MSS. steadily quote, and some of them as- 
cribe to Ephrem, a curious scholium on 
Matt. ii. 23, and this scholium is actually 
found in the Armenian Commentary. In 
view of this continuous testimony, as well 
as on account of the actual preface in the 
MSS., it would seem to be as well to leave 
off questioning the authorship of Ephrem. 

Nor are the coincidences between Bar- 
Hebraeus’ Commentary and the Armenian 
Commentary to be confined to the instance 
which we have quoted. Even when Ephrem 
is not mentioned his interpretations may be 
seen to underlie those of the later Syrian 
Fathers. For example, Bar-Hebraeus com- 
ments upon the passage, Matt. v. 6, by say- 
ing : 

‘** Those who hunger and thirst’ .. . . which 
is in accordance with this passage [of the Old 
Testament] ‘they hunger not for bread, but for 
the hearing of the word of God.’ ”’ 

When we turn to Ephrem (it is absurd to 
call him Ps.-Ephrem), we find as follows : 

‘* Blessed is he who hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness, according as [the Scripture] says : 
“He does not hunger for bread nor thirst for 


water, but he hungers and thirsts to hear the word 
of the Lord.’ ”’ 


Obviously the commentary is the same in 
the two cases, and it is so singular a com- 
mentary that it would seem almost certain 
that one writer depends upon the other.* 
But what is the passage that is thus used 
to illustrate the Beatitude in Matthew? 
Mosinger suggests Isa. xlix. 10: ‘* They 
shall not hunger and thirst, neither shall 
the sun smite them,’’ &c.; an unfortunate 
identification, and quite inadequate to the 
situation. ‘The passage referred to is evi- 
dently Amos viii. 11 ; and however inappro- 
priate it may seem that we should refer to 





* A similar comment will be found in Bar-Salibi. 
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a prophecy which speaks in Hebrew or 
Greek of ‘‘a famine, not of bread or of 
water, but of hearing the words of the 
Lord,*’ when we turn to the Syriac Bible it 
is all perfectly clear, for here it runs: ‘‘a 
hunger, not that one hungers for bread or 
thirsts for water, but for hearing the word 
of the Lord.” Consequently the parallel 
which Ephrem and Bar-Hebraeus quote 
was taken from the Syriac Old Testament, 
from which it follows also that the whole of 
the Commentary was made in Syriac, and 
that the Diatessaron, as Ephrem commented 
upon it, was a Syriac book. The conclu- 
sion is not a new one, and I do not suppose 
that there is any one beside Mr. Cassels who 
will read the demonstration with surprise 
or dissatisfaction. 

The foregoing illustration is valuable, not 
only as showing the dependence of the later 
Syriac commentators upon the earlier, and 
the veracity of the scholars who tell us that 
the Armenian Commentary is translated 
from a Syriac text, but also as indicating to 
the student the importance of studying his 
Diatessaron with the Syriac Old Testament 
in hand, and with the later Syrian commen- 
tators at his elbow. For the Diatessaron 
itself, as I have pointed out elsewhere, is 
of the nature of a commentary, and exami- 
nation will show that it is a Syriac commen- 
tary, and the Armenian commentary upon 
it is certainly from a Syriac original. I 
will give some -illustrations of these points, 
for the sake of Mr. Cassels, who thinks 
that the Diatessaron, if it ever existed, was 
in Greek and not in Syriac, and that the 
comment upon it was only an Armenian 
translation of a supposed Syriac version, 
which, if it ever existed, has become un- 
trustworthy because it has been translated. 

We have already seen reason to suspect 
that the Commentary of Isho‘dad had drawn 
upon the previous work of Ephrem ; I pro- 
ceed to prove the acquaintance of Isho‘dad 
with Ephrem by his transference of some 
of the most astonishing interpretations 
which are found in Ephrem’s Commentary, 
and his express statement of his dependence, 
in those peculiar interpretations, upon the 
great Syrian Father. 

For example, Ephrem held that the quar- 
rel between Pilate and Herod which Luke 
records (xxiii. 12), was due to the fact that 
Pilate had taken official cognisance of the 
murder of John the Baptist, and had sent a 
military detachment to seize all those Gali- 
lean notables who had taken part in the ill- 
starred banquet. And it was upon the oc- 
casion of this intervention that the blood of 
the Galileans was mingled with their sacri- 
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fices.* The terms in which Ephrem gives 
this ingenious historical combination to his 
readers are as follows : 


‘*Tt happened that some came and told him of 
the Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices—to wit, on the birthday of Herod,+ 
when he cut off the head of John. And doubtless 
it was because John was unjustly and illegally 
slain, that Pilate collected an army and sent and 
destroyed those who had taken part in that ban- 
quet. And because Herod could do nothing else, 
in face of the shame that was brought upon him, 
he slew all the officers of Pilate’s army, and was 
at feud with him until the day when the Lord -was 
judged, which was the occasion of their reconcilia- 
tion. Pilate mingled their blood with their sacri- 
fices, because they were restrained by the power 
(¢.é., army) of the Romans from offering burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices,’’ &c. 


If we turn now to Isho‘dad’s comment 
upon the verse Luke xxiii. 12, ‘‘ for before 
that time they were at enmity with one an- 
other,” we find as follows : 


‘* Mar Ephrem. On the birthday feast of Herod, 
‘when the head of St. John was cut off, and that 
illegally, Pilate sent soldiers (/it., Romans) and 
killed those who had taken part in the banquet. 
Wherefore he came upon them as they were sacri- 
ficing, because they were restrained by the Romans 
(or soldiers) from sacrificing ; and on this day 
Pilate and Herod were angered with one another.” 


The coincidence, both in treatment and 
language,. is remarkable ; and we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Isho‘dad’s refer- 
ence to Ephrem as correct. And it follows, 
therefore, that unless the Armenian Com- 
mentary can be proved to be a catena from 
different authors, its ascription to the 
Syrian Father by the MSS. must be held to 
be correct too. Nor is it at all strange that a 
Commentary written by the greatest of the 
Syrian Fathers (whom Mr. Cassels describes 
somewhat unworthily as ‘‘ the deacon of 
Edessa who is said to have died in A.D. 
373”’) should have influenced the succession 
of writers who transmit the traditional in- 
terpretation of the Gospels in Syriac. Nor 
is our conclusion enfeebled by the fact that 
the later writers who make use of Ephrem 
take the liberty to modify, curtail, or ex- 
pand his glosses. They had a perfect right 
to do this, and still to leave (though they 
do not always do so) the name of Ephrem 
attached to the comment. For example, 
Ephrem comments upon the verse, ‘‘ If 
they do these things in a green tree, what 
should be done in the dry?’ and says that 
“‘in this comparison our Lord used the 
term ‘ green tree’ of his divinity, and he 
called by the name of ‘dry wood’ those 





* Luke xiii. 1 


+ Lit., on the festival of the kingdom of Herod. 





who had received his gifts.” And this 
comment reappears in Isho‘dad in the 
form : 

‘* Mar Ephrem. He interprets the green 
tree of the power of his divinity, and the 
dry tree of his disciples.” We need not 
doubt that the ascription of authorship 
made by Isho‘dad is again correct. And 
by Mar Ephrem he means, of course, no 
lees a person than the great poet-theologian 
of the Eastern Church. 

What is true of Isho‘dad is equally true 
of Bar Salibi and Bar-Hebraeus, who ex- 
hibit the same dependence upon Ephrem in 
the matter of their comments, and not in- 
frequently add an express ascription. But 
this later form of testimony is not necessary 
to the argument ; we can prove their de- 
a upon the Commentary on the 

iatessaron by a simple comparison of pecul- 
iar interpretations, and its ascription to 
Ephrem can, if we prefer, be justified by 
other means. If, for instance, the Arme- 
nian comment upon the passage, “‘ Let us 
make here three tabernacles,” is to the 
effect that ‘‘ Peter said this because he saw 
that the mountain was quiet and free from 
the worryings of the Scribes,” it must 
surely be the same interpretation that un- 
derlies Bar-Hebraeus’s remark, ‘“‘ Let us 
make three tabernacles, and we shall escape 
from the tumult of the Jews.” Weare en- 
titled to say that the leading Syriac com- 
mentators show a direct or indirect depend- 
ence upon the Commentary ascribed to 
Ephrem ; and even if they did not give, as 
they often do, the author’s name at the 
head of their interpretations, there is abun- 
dant collateral evidence that the MSS. of 
the Armenian Commentary have not been 
misleading us in referring us to Ephrem as 
the author. 

I will now show what was the character 
of the text which Ephrem had before him 
when he made his Commentary. 

Let me draw attention to a very peculiar 
gloss which occurs in the Armenian Com- 
mentary in connection with the passage 
Matt. xv. 4. The translated Armenian 
(which is trustworthy enough, in spite of 
Mr. Cassels’ diatribes against translation*) 
runs as follows :+ 

“ Qui maledizit patri suo aut matri suae morte 
morratur, et qui blasphemat Deum, crucifigatur (t.e., 
he that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death ; and he that blasphemeth God, let him be 





* I see that he even goes so far as to discredit the Armenian 
Commentary because it has been done into Lativ. If all the 
textual acchracy 1s lost by this , he should amend the 
translation by its extant ecigheal, and not pretend that an 
Armenian text cannot be rendered into Latin. 

+ Comm, Eph. (ed. Misinger, p. 137). 
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crucified). Quibus verbis Deus honorem paren- 
tum. cum suo honore comparavit, quam compara- 
tionem et propheta fecit, dicens: Si Pater sum 
ego, ubi est honor meus, et si Dominus sum, ubi 
est timormeus ? Quod Dominus confirmat dicens : 
Deus dixit, &.”’ : 

Upon this curious conjunction between the 
two sentences, ‘‘ He that curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death,” and ‘‘ He 
that blasphemeth God, let him be cruci- 
fied,” Zahn remarked acutely that both sen- 
tences must have stood in the Harmony, 
because the commentator has drawn a moral 
on the comparison between the honour of 
parents and the honour of God, and says 
expressly that in these words (7.e., of his 
text) God compares the honour of parents 
with his own. 

But no one has yet succeeded in pointing 
out the source of the gloss which is here 
added to the text of the Gospel. Mésinger 
suggested in a foot-note that it might be an 
allusion to Levit. xxiv. 16, where we are 
told that ‘‘ he that blasphemeth the uame 
of the Lord, let him die the death.’”?” The 
suggestion is insufficient, though there is 
some parallelism between the gloss and the 
verse quoted. 

If, however, we turn to the Syriac Old 
Testament, as Deut. xxi. 23, we find the 
very words, as follows : 


“* His body shall not remain upon the tree ; but 

bury him in the self-same day, because he that 
blasphemeth against God shall be crucified (or 
hanged).”’ 
I quote from the famous Syriac Pentateuch 
in the British Museum (which is dated a.p. 
464), and find the coincidence with the 
Tatianic (or pseudo-Tatianic) gloss to be 
exact. 

Now I forbear to discuss the passage at 
length (though it is extremely interesting 
and is one of the most famous texts in the 
primitive disputes between Christianity and 
Judaism) ; nor do I spend time in asking 
why the translator of the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment rendered his Hebrew that way. An 
examination of the Targum of Onkelos will 
show that he was following Jewish and per- 
haps anti-Christian interpretations. With 
this we are not concerned at present. What 
is important is the proof, the irresistible 
proof, that the Text of the Harmony in the 
Armenian Commentary is affected by the Syr- 
iac Old Testament. Itis, therefore, a Syriac 
text with Syriac glosses that underlies the 
Armenian ; and, unless we can show that 
the gloss in question is a later insertion 
than the first draft of the Harmony, it set- 
tles the dispute as to whether the primitive 
text of the Ephrem Harmony was Greek or 
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Syriac. Most scholars will conclude at once 
that the Harmony certainly existed in 
Syriac, and almost as certainly that it did 
not exist in Greek. So much for the sup- 
posed Armenian version of Ephrem’s Oom- 
mentary, which is said to be translated from 
the Syriac, according to the opinion of the 
Editors. 

A somewhat similar instance, though not 
quite so decisive, will be found in another 
curious gloss which recurs again and again 
in the text of the Beatitudes in Aphraates,* 
viz., the sentence, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the land of life.’’+ 
No one has, I believe, explained the curious 
expansion at the end of the verse ; bat it is 
so frequently repeated in Aphraates that it 
must have been in his text of the Gospel. 
Mr. Cassels professes to doubt whether 
Aphraates used the Diatessaron at all, but 
he has apparently not examined the splen- 
did volume of Aphraates in the new Syriac 
Patrology, or he would have found out 
from the foot-notes that the traces of the 
Diatessaron in Aphraates are abundant. In 
fact, the only question that has ever arisen 
amongst scholars is as to the possible alter- 
native use of the Gospels by Aphraates in 
their distinct form, and no doubt any 
longer exists as to his use of the Diatessa- 
ron, which is universally conceded, and 
since the curious gloss “‘ land of life” oc- 
curs in one of the passages where the coin- 
cidence between Aphraates and the Diates- 
saron are most pronounced,{ we are entitled 
to refer the words, as Zahn did, to the Har- 
mony. 

But where did the Harmonist find the 
words? ‘The answer is, that they are prob- 
ably a Syriac expansion from Ps. xxvii. 13, 
57 - te goodness of the Lord in the land of 
the living,’’ for when Bar-Hebraeus com- 
ments§ upon the Beatitude, he says, “‘ they 
shall inherit the land . . . . as David said, 
‘I believed that I shall see the blessings of 
the Lord in the land of the living.’” 'The 
Syriac words in the Psalm, or in the Har- 
mony, may be rendered either ‘‘ the land 
of the living,’’ or, as Zahn has translated 
them, “the land of life.’”? Now, if the 
Syriac text of the Harmony is thus con- 
nected with the language of the Psalm by 
commentators, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the gloss had its origin in the Psalm. 





* It will be found at the yy places in the new edition 
of Aphraates, Hom. ii. col. 90: ‘* Humilibus pollicitus est eos 
terram vite hereditaturos.” Hom. vi. col. 242: ** Humiles 
simus ac patientes, ut det nobis ¢erram vite in hereditatem.” 
Ibid. col, 252: ** Qui humilitatem diligit, heres erit in terra 
vite,” etc. 

t+ Matt. v. 5. 

+ Hom. ii. 19. 

§ The same interpretation is implied in Bar-Salibi. 
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Why should we suppose that it was any- 
thing other than a Syriac gloss? Will it be 
said that it was an expansion made in a 
Greek text, and then translated ? At all 
events we have the gloss attested in Syriac ; 
the proof that it came from Greek has yet 
to be made. 

Another curious case of comment made 
in the Harmony by means of the Syriac 
Bible will be found in the passage where 
Ephrem discusses the interpretation of the 
unclean spirit, who, when expelled from a 
man, takes to him seven other unclean 
spirits and returns to the abode from which 
he has been driven out.* According to 
Ephrem, then, the seven spirits are those 
of whom Jeremiah said: ‘‘ She hath con- 
ceived and brought forth seven ;” and 
Ephrem proceeds to fancifully interpret the 
seven spirits as including the golden calf, 
the two calves made by Jeroboam, and the 
four-faced idol made by Manasseh. His 
explanation is, perhaps, based, in the first 
instance, upon some piece of Jewish exe- 
gesis ; but I proceed to show that he incon- 
testably makes use of the Syriac Bible in 
presenting his ideas. 

According to Mdsinger, the Armenian 
comment is the equivalent of the following 
Latin : 

‘“‘Tsti septem, qui in eo habitaverunt, illi sunt 
de quibus Jeremias dixit: ‘ Concepit et peperit 
septem.’ Inflatus est venter eius, peperit unum 
vitulum in deserto, duos vitulos Jeroboami et 
simulacrum quatuor facierum Manassis. Et quod 
dicit : ‘ occidit sol,’+ quia Israel habitabat in tene- 
bris, lucente luna prophetiae.”’ 

Mésinger makes the right reference to 
Jer. xv. 9, but by not examining the Syriac 
Bible at this point, he has printed the words 
*‘Inflatus est venter eius” as though they 
were not a part of the prophecy, though 
they stand tx the Syriac teat; and the 
words ‘* occidit sol,’? which are also a part 
of the prophecy, as if they belonged to the 
text of the Harmony in Mark i. 32. It is 
the Syriac Bible, then, that explains the 
nature of the Armenian comment, and the 
Commentary must therefore have been 
made in Syriac.{ 





* See Luke xi. 24. 

+ Marc. i. 32, according to Mésinger. 

¢ In order not to overburden the argument, I relegate to a 
note another important case of Syriac influence on the Ephrem 
Commentary. We are told (ed. Mésinger, p. 280) that God 
Says that “the world shall be established by grace ;"’ “ tu 
enim gustum salutaris tuae misericordiae nobis dedisti dicens : 
Mundus per gratiam aedificabitur."’ Where shall we find any 
such sentence put into the mouth of the Lord? It is evi- 
dently a quotation, but whence ? Not only is it a quotation, 
but there must have been prefixed to it some such words as 
“the Lord said,’’ for we find that Isho‘dad discusses the 
same a in the form, “Thou hast said that the world 
shalt be built up by grace.” He is replying to the Jews who 
object that no such pas as ‘*He shall be called a Naza- 
rene” is to be found in the Old Testament, and retaliates, quite 
like a modern critic, by making a reference to lost books of 
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And now let us return to the Syrian com- 
mentators in order that we may show, by 
their aid,* that the primitive Syriac Diates- 
saron was the work of an Encratite hand, 
and that, although Encratite in character, 
it was not connected with the lost Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. I premise that 
amongst the matters which were principally 
in debate amongst the Christians in the 
early part of the second century, amidst the 
divergences of opinion which made, on the 
one hand, the Catholic orthodoxy, and on 
the other the Judxo-Christian and Gnostic 
schools, the discussion chiefly centred 
around two points, of which the first in- 
volved a doctrinal heresy—viz., the question 
of Adoptionism as against the Incarnation- 
ism of the Catholic Church ; and the sec- 
ond was a practical heresy, or, at all events, 
a fertile mother of schisms—viz., the defi- 
nition of ascetic holiness. It is the latter 
point to which I draw especial attention, 
for the affinities of the early Christian 
Church with Pythagorean ethics and even 
with Brahmin extravagance are most pro- 
nounced. I decline to say that it is any 
discredit to the early Christians that they 
spent time in discussing and perhaps 
strength in practising vegetarianism ; pos- 
sibly a more advanced age than our own 
may regard this as a fragment of Christian 
evidence as valid as some of those suggested 
by Paley. For us, however, it is a frag- 
ment of Christian history. It is certain 
that the primitive Christian who began his 
Gospel with the preaching of John the 
Baptist found the obstacle to his faith not 
so much in the message of the Baptist as in 
the apparent want of consonance between 
the doctrine and the diet of the preacher. 
The very first page of the primitive Gospel 
must have offended many religious pecple, 
who had not grasped the spiritual doctrine 
of holiness, by its presentation of a holy 
person whose food was taken in part from 
the animal creation. In the East this was 
considered a serious difficulty, and it was 





the Old Testament such as the book of Jashar, the book of 
the Wars of the Lord, &c., and finally asks where is the book 
that is implied in the sentence, “ Thou hast said that the 
world shalt be built up by grace." 

We should, perbaps. ask, where is the sentence itself: for 
itis evident that Ephrem and Isho‘dad (to whom we might 
add Aphraates) are all quoting from the same oracle, 
and it must be an Old Testament oracle. Fortunately we 
have the quotation given us in Syriac by Isho‘dad in a form 
which immediately takes ns to the Syriac Old Testament at 
Ps. 88, 3, where the verse which in English appears as, “I 
said, Mercy shall be built up for ever,’ is represented by the 
Syriac words, * Thou hast said, The world shall be built up 
by grace.” The genesis of the quotations and interpretations 
given above is now obvious. : 

* The Commentary of Isho‘dad is especially valuable ; there 
are five direct allusions in it to the “ Diatessaron,” if not 
more, and many extracts from the Ephrem Commentary. 
Bar-Salibi, also, has many direct references, for which we 
kave no space here. 
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the cause of much division of Churches, 
together with a corresponding correction of 
Biblical texts into harmony with the sepa- 
rated schools of thought. Briefly, we may 
say that almost all Palestinian and Syrian 
Churches were affected by divergence of 
opinion on this burning question, and they 
put themselves right by correcting the Gos- 
pel. One school (represented by the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews) substituted 
for the Greek word for locusts (axpides) 
a similarly sounding word (&yxpides) and 
reduced St. John the Baptist to a diet of 
pancakes and wild honey. Others boldly 


Substituted some vegetable product, either 


soots or shoots of trees ; and traces of these 


ai 


views are still to be found amongst the 


Christians of Abyssinia who, by an interest- 
ing survival, are still discussing the ques- 
tion, and who maintain that St. John did 
not eat locusts, for, if he had done so, he 
would have been a Mohammedan, which is 
absurd. 

Now what was the attitude of the Diates- 
saron on this burning question? A study 
of the traditions given by the Syriac doc- 
tors enables us to decide the question and 
throws much light upon the origin of the 
Diatessaron. First of all, Bar-Hebraeus 
tells us* that ‘‘ his meat was locusts and 
wild honey..... Some say that ‘ lo- 
custs’ means roots and sweet plants ; but 
in the Diatessaron ‘ milk and honey’ is 
written.’’ Here we have the intimation 
that the Diatessaron had removed the ‘‘ lo- 
custs”’ and substituted milk for them. And 
this statement of Bar-Hebraeus is borne 
out by the Commentary of Isho‘dad to 
which we have previously referred, who 
comments on the place as follows: ‘‘ The 
Diatessaron says: ‘ His meat was honey 
and milk of the mountains,’ and then 
proceeds to give a long list of alternative 
explanations which agree in part with Bar- 
Hebraeus, and show how severely the objec- 
tionable locusts had taxed the primitive in- 
terpreter."’ But these need not concern us 
here. The critic will see at once, by a 
comparison with the newly found Sinai text 
of the Gospels which makes the transla- 
tion ‘‘ Locusts and honey of the moun- 
tains,” that there has been a slight trans- 
position in Isho‘dad’s text, which must be 
corrected to ‘* milk and honey of the moun- 
tains |” 

We are entitled to say, from the testi- 
mony of Isho‘dad and Bar-Hebraeus, that 
the Diatessaron had Encratised the famous 
passage which caused so mach trouble in 





* Scholia on Matthew, ed Spanuth, p. 8. 
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the early Church. And the manner of the 
Encratism is not that which is represented 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
but something far more original and inde- 
pendent. At the very place, therefore, 
where we should expect the influence of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, if Mr. Cussels’ 
theory were correct as to its close connec- 
tion with the Diatessaron, the supposed re- 
action is non-existent ; and the two docu- 
ments are Encratite in two different schools. 
The Diatessaron, therefore, coming from 
Encratite hands—well, the hands are the 
hands of Tatian and not of Ammonius (who 
was not an Encratite at all), or the author 
of the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(who was Encratite in a different sense). 
But this is not all ; the reader will have ob- 
served the singular translation of a@ypzo; 
(wild honey) by the Diatessaron and the 
new Sinai Codes. This translation is char- 
acteristic of the Palestine Gospels; when 
we examine the text of the so-called Jeru- 
salem Lectionary (of which Mrs. Lewis and 
myself have recovered fresh copies from the 
Sinai Convent) we find that the words 
aypos (field) and a&ypzos (wild) are almost 
always translated by ‘‘ mountain,’’ whether 
as noun or adjective. In this version, then, 
we are told of ‘‘ treasure hid in a moun- 
tain,’’* of the servant returning from la- 
bour ‘‘in the mountain,”+ of the elder 
brother who.was ‘‘in the mountain,’’} of 
two men working ‘‘in the mountain,’’§ and 
even of the purchase of ‘‘ the potter’s moun- 
tain.’’|| In fact, the rendering is almost 
universal ; and I find from one of the copies 
of this Lectionary on Mount Sinai that the 
rendering of aypzov in Matthew iii. 5 is 
by the same word. Now this shows that 
we are dealing, not. with Mesopotamian 
Syriac—for here such a translation would 
be quite out of place—but with Palestinian 
Aramaic ; and the Tatian text, therefore, is 
seen not to be original, for it betrays traces 
of the use of a previously existing Syriac 
Gospel made by Palestinian: hands. The 
evidence can be made much stronger, but 
for the present let it suffice to say that the 
idea of a Greek original for the Diatessaron 
is a very shadowy and unsubstantial hypoth- 
esis,{ for which as yet no support what- 
ever, that can stand a moment’s scrutiny, 
has been offered. 

We have now shown by an examination 
of the Syriac traditions with regard to the 


* Matt. xiii. 44. 
Luke xv, 25. 





+t Luke xvii. 7. 


§ Matt. xxiv. 40. | Matt, xxvii. 7. 


We are hardly in a position to conjecture the place where 
ut tradition suggests 
now 


this first Syriac Version was made ; 
either Paneas or Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis). We shall 
more on this point by-und-by, 
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Diatessaron that they are consistent with 
the hypothesis of a Syriac Harmony of the 
Gospels made by Tatian, and commented 
upon by Ephrem; for the later texts run 
back to a text that was Encratite, and 
glossed from a Syriac Bible, while the ex- 
tant interpretation of the text leans npon 
a Syriac base made in Edessa; which has 
also been affected by the use of passages 
from the Syriac Old Testament. 

There is no reason whatever to doubt 
that the Commentary in question is Edessan 
in origin (indeed it says so in one famous 
passage, which ought of itself to be decisive 
as to a Syriac origin), nor need we doubt 
that it is a genuine work of Ephrem. It 
appears also, from the references which we 
have made, that the allusions to the Diates- 
saron in Syriac are far more frequent than 
is generally supposed. Mr. Cassels has a 
mass of apologies to make for his state- 
ments with regard to the Diatessaron, 
hardly one of which is correct. He is 
wrong, as we have intimated, in his gen- 
eral treatment of the Syriac traditions, 
wrong in his denial that Aphraates used the 
Diatessaron, wrong in his contempt for the 
scholars who told us that the Armenian 
Commentary was an early rendering of a 
Syriac original, equally wrong in his at- 
tempt to make Bar-Hebraeus prove that 
Ephrem had commented upon the Diates- 
saron of Ammonius, wrong in discounting 
the evidence of Bar-Salibi. We might go 
on to point out how wrong is his suggestion 
that the Diatessaron in the Syriac Doctrine 
of Addai was merely a description of the 
Four Canonical Gospels as read in Church ; 
while at the same time he holds that a 
Svriac writer would not be likely to calla 
Harmony of Four Gospels by a Greek 
name ; and that he is playing fast and loose 
with the express statement of an eye-witness 
when he says that 'Theodoret did not repre- 
sent the Diatessaron to be a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. But all these errors are 
slight and unimportant in comparison with 
the wrong he has done to himself and his 
reputation by expressing himself so strongly 
on a subject with which he was ill acquaint- 
ed and by sedulously cultivating the art of 
making the worse appear the better reason. 

Nothing, therefore, that has been said by 
Mr. Cassels can in the least invalidate the 
now generally accepted statement, that 
shortly after the middle of the second cen- 
tury a Harmony of the Four Canonical Gos- 
pels was constructed by Tatian the Assyrian ; 
and our investigation has shown that the 
influence of this Harmony is widely diffused 
in the Syriac literature. 
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THE PRESENT DAY CONCEPTION 
OF EVOLUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, 
D.D., LL.D. 


‘THERE seems to be an impression abroad 
that the adherents of the doctrine of Evo- 
lution have hopelessly fallen out among 
themselves, and threaten to destroy by in- 
ternecine conflict the hold which this doc- 
trine has obtained upon scientific thought. 
This impression is an erroneous one. Evo- 
lutionists do differ gravely from one an- 
other on such subordinate matters as the 
causes of variation, the classes of variation 
which may be preserved by heredity, and 
the selective factors at work in the gradual 
moulding of organic forms. In particular 
two strongly marked parties have emerged 
among them, differing radically upon these 
subordinate matters. One of these, led ty 
Prof. Weissmann, holds that all hereditable 
variations are congenital and purely for- 
tuitous ; and that ‘* natural selection,” act- 
ing upon these fortuitous congenital differ- 
ences. gradually moulds the successive or- 
ganisms into better and better harmony 
with their environment. The other party, 
to which probably the majority of Evoln- 
tionists give in their adhesion, holds that 
variation is strongly stimulated by use and 
disuse of organs ; that such acquired quali- 
ties are hereditary ; and that thus ‘‘ natural 
selection’’ has not merely a body of purely 
fortuitous variations, but a series of defi- 
nitely adaptive changes towork upon. The 
difference between these two forms of the 
theory of Evolution is not a small one. 
But it is obviously not a difference funda- 
mental to the conception of Evolution 
itself, but one which has reference only to 
the modes of its working. Evolutionists 
appear to be entirely and even increasingly 
at one in their fundamental conception of 
the doctrine. 

We have lately been led to observe this, 
in an interesting way. by the circumstance 
of the appearance, in a single issue of a 
quarterly journal, of two general papers on 
Reclotionaty philosophy by such representa- 
tive Evolutionists as Prof. Joseph Le Conte, 
of the University of California, and Prof. 
E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia. Possibly no 
two American workers could be brought 
together who would more fairly represent 
the conceptions which really rule among 
Evolutionary thinkers. Both have been 
decidedly committed to this scheme of 
thought from the beginning, and have 
shown themselves leaders among their fel- 


































































lows. Yet they stand very far apart in 
many respects. Prof. Le Conte has de- 
voted much consideration to the religious 
bearings of the new philosophy; while 
Prof. Cope has spent his strength in purely 
scientific investigations. In them, where 
they meet, so-called Christian Evolution 
meets with so-called purely scientific Evo- 
lution ; so that their agreements will reg- 
ister for us what may be fairly looked upon 
as the common ground upon which Evolu- 
tionary thinkers meet to-day. 
The first thing that is apt to strike the 
reader of the two papers is the absolute 
unity of the two writers in their conception 
of what Evolution is. Each gives a formal 
definition of Evolution, and the two defi- 
nitions read like the product of a single 
pen. Prof. Cope says: ‘‘ The doctrine of 
evolution may be defined as the teaching 
which holds that. creation has been and is 
accomplished by the agency of the energies 
' which are intrinsic in the evolving matter, 
and without the interference of agencies 
which are external to it.’’ Prof. Le Conte 
says: ‘‘ Evolution may be defined as con- 
tinuous progressive change, according to 
certain laws and by means of resident 
forces, i.e., by natural forces residing in 
the thing evolving.” In brief, each alike 
conceives Evolution as a doctrine of self- 
creation. As over against all conceptions 
of creation by powers, forces or agents in- 
truding into nature from without, Evolu- 
tion is conceived by them as a doctrine of 
creation by the energies or forces of nature 
itself. ‘The emphasis in both cases is placed 
on the contention that the forces operative 
in the process are ‘*intrinsic,’’ or ‘‘ resi- 
dent,” in the thing evolving. Prof. Le 
Conte still further accentuates this by the 
added definition, ‘‘7.¢., by natural forces 
residing in the thing evolving.” Prof. 
Cope does the same by adding to the posi- 
tive statement the negative clause, ‘‘ and 
without the interference of agencies which 
are external to it.’’ It is quite clear that 
with both, the fundamental point is that 
Evolution is a doctrine of self creation. 
If, and so far as, there is intrusion of force 
or interference of agency from without, 
Evolution ceases. 
The next thing that is apt to strike the 
reader is the thoroughgoing radicalism of 
both writers in the sphere which they hand 
over to this process of self-creation. To 
both alike, the universe and all it contains 
is the sphere of this all inclusive self-pro- 
duction. All that is, with the exclusion of 
nothing, is the product of the interaction 
of the forces or energies, intrinsic or resi- 
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dent in the primal substance. Prof. Cope 
says simply that the energy by which all is 
accomplished, ‘‘ is a property of the physi- 
cal basis of tridimensional matter, and is 
not outside of it.’’ Prof. Le Conte is 
equally’ thoroughgoing. He enumerates 
several grades of Evolution. He tells us 
that ‘‘ matter by combination, re-combina- 
tiun, and therefore by purely chemical forces, 
rose to higher and more complex forms un- 
til it reached protoplasm,” and ‘‘ in achiev- 
ing protoplasm,”’ it achieved ‘‘ with it mo- 
bility and sensibility, 7.¢., life.’ Under 
the guidance of this ‘‘ higher form of resi- 
dent force,’? matter went on until it 
achieved man, and, with man, self-conscious 
reason; under the guidance of this new 
resident force again it is to go on until it 
achieves society and finally the divine man. 
Throughout the whole process nothing 
comes in from the outside, either in the 
way of energy or in the way of direction. 
‘* Matter” stands at the bottom with its 
resident forces ; or, as Prof. Cope phrases 
it, ‘‘ the physical basis of tridimensional 
matter,’’ with its ‘‘intrinsic energies.” 
And all that comes to be, comes into being 
only through the movements of this matter 
by means of its resident forces. It is not 
only a theory of self-creation, but it is a 
theory of the self-creation of all that 
is. 

And this means it will not fail to strike 
the reader further that Evolution is in the 
hands of both these writers alike, a philoso- 
phy of the universe. It will not suffice to 
say that they, or either of them, look upon 
it merely as a theory of the method of cre- 
ation, of the mode in which differentiations 
of form come into being. It is presented 
by both of them alike as a theorv of crea- 
tion itself, accounting for all things that 
are. It is not merely that they omit to 
mention the higher directive power that 
may yet preside over the process of change, 
and direct it to a preconceived goal ; it is 
not even merely that they render the as- 
sumption of such a power superfluous ; they 
directly and emphatically exclude it. Prof. 
Cope tells us plainly that, in his mind, 
there is an active exclusion of interfering 
agencies from without. And Prof. Le 
Conte, with scarcely less emphasis, gives 
us to understand that it is ‘‘ nature,” which 
in his mind, is, through this process, 
‘* struggling upwards’’ towards ‘‘ the divine 
plane from which it originated ;’’ and not 
God who is moulding nature through the 
ages to his will. To both writers alike, 
Evolution is a philosophy—a philosophy 
which accounts for the universe as it is, and 
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for all that is in it, without calling in any 
interference from without. 

Naturally, both must have something to 
start with, in this process of self-creation. 
And for both alike this “‘ something to start 
with’ is phenomenally nothing other than 
matter, with its primary qualities. Prof. 
Cope calls it, indeed, ** the physical basis 
of tridimensional matter,’’ But by this he 
only means that he conceives that, behind 
matter as we know it, there lies yet a sim- 
pler form of substance, so that matter as 
we have it—“‘ tridimensional matter’’—is 
itself a product of evolutionary process. 
But this simplest primordial substance is 
still physical, and it is by its intrinsic ener- 
gies alone that it has lifted itself first into 
‘tridimensional matter,” then into organ- 
ized matter, and then into reasoning mat- 
ter. Prof. Le Conte’s ontology is no less 
really materialistic. He gives us to under- 
stand, to be sure, that ‘‘the plane from 
which all evolution sprang’’ was ‘‘ divine,” 
even as the goal to which it tends is *‘ di- 
vine ;’’ so that nature by evolution through 
infinite time has struggled upward to reach 
again the ‘‘ divine plane from which it orig- 
inated.” But ‘‘ the thing evolving,’’ in its 
primordial stage, he identifies with what 
we know as matter in its simplest form, en- 
dowed with or at least active only in “‘ its 
purely chemical properties.” The emer- 
gence of further and higher qualities comes 
later in the process of Evolution itself. 
Thus to identify God with matter, or to call 
matter God, does not appear to us to im- 
prove things. The difference between a 
pantheistic and a materialistic ontology, is 
Insignificant in a connection of this kind ; 
in both alike, it is from what we know as 
matter in its simplest form, that all that is 
has come. Whence this primordial matter 
itself comes, neither writer tells us. Possi- 
bly both would speak of it as eternal. The 


_ one may possibly take this in the material- 


istic sense, and projecting his imagination 
backwards, might expect to find nothing 
but ‘‘the physical basis of tridimensional 
matter’? behind. The other may take it in 
a pantheistic sense, and conceive behind all 
changes what he calls ‘‘ God””—but God in 
the form of simple undifferentiated matter. 
To both alike, simple matter, with its own 
intrinsic or resident forces, is all that is, 
and all that has come to be is its Evolution, 
i.e., its changes of form under the action of 
its own intrinsic energies. 

It assuredly will not escape the reader 
that this philosophical theory has no claim 
to be called ‘“science.” It is a purely 


a priori construction. Who has shown 





Prof. Cope his ‘‘ physical basis of tridimen- 
sional matter’? What ‘“‘ scientific discov- 
ery’ has revealed to Prof. Le Conte that 
‘** God”’ is identical-with primal matter and 
can be attained by primal matter rising 
through the operation of its resident forces 
back to the plane from which it started ? 
What discovery has shown him that proto- 
plasm is a simple chemical compound ?— 
that life is a product of chemical reaction ? 
—that reason is modified life ?—that God is 
advanced reason? Observed fact cuts no 
figure in these theories. Indeed, the reader 
will nowhere find himself more emancipated 
from the trammels of fact than when read- 
ing such an imaginative construction as 
Prof. Le Conte’s. He may feel himself in 
the hands of a poet whose feet scorn the 
earth, as he skims his opulent page. But 
he cannot discover the foundations of fact 
on which these great dreams are built. 

Nor can it possibly escape the reader that 
Evolution, conceived thus as an all-inclu- 
sive philosophy, leaves small room in the 
universe for what the Christian calls God. 
Even a materialistic scheme of Evolution 
may, to be sure, comport with a Deistic 
conception of God. After all, Prof. Cope 
is not entitled simply to assume “‘ a physi- 
cal basis of tridimensional matter,” so en- 
dowed that by virtue of its intrinsic energies 
alone it may unfold itself into a universe of 
order and of mind. We need still to ask 
whence this physical basis of matter and 
whence its wonderful powers, enfolding 
within themselves the promise and potency 
of every form of life. At the least, we need 
a power outside and beyond the evolving 
stuff to make the stuff, to give its forces to 
it and to set it going—a primum movens, 
in this sense. And the most entire system 
of self-creation equally may comport with a 
pantheistic conception of God. Prof. Le 
Conte may teach all he teaches as to the in- 
volution of all that is in simple matter, and 
its gradual evolution from it up to God 
himself,—if he understands by God only 
the All, Whose varying manifestations the 
changing world is; Who is not only en- 
tangled in matter, but is indistinguishable 
from matter; and Who is only as matter 
is, and what matter may at any moment 
chance to be. But it seems perfectly obvi- 
ous that this evolutionary phil sophy leaves 
no place for the Christians’ God, who is not 
the God afar off of the Deist, and not the 
simple world-ground of the pantheist, but 
the Living God of the Bible—at once above 
the world and in the world, the author of 
the world and its strong governor ; Who is 
not far from any one of us, but yet is 
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somewhat outside and above us; Who is to 
the world and to man at least a power with- 
out them, making for righteousness. 
Theism has, of course, no quarrel with 
second causes. It would not substitute the 
direct divine action for the operation of the 
natural forces which God has made, and 
which are real forces, really operative, just 
because ‘‘ He who can’’ has made them 
such. But neither can it permit second 
causes to be substituted for the Living God, 
who doeth his pleasure amid the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
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earth. The universe was not self-created, 
It was God that made it, and without him 
was not anything made that has been made. 
No philosophy, the very principle of which 
is to account for all that.is without God, 
can possibly take a really theistic view of 
the world. In this sense, Evolution as con- 
ceived by both of our present writers is, 
therefore, tantamount to atheism. It has 
no room in all its thought for a Living God, 
—for a God who not only Is, but who Can 
and who Does. 
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ConDUCcTED BY Rev. CHARLES R. GILLetTt, LIBRARIAN OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


History oF REiiGion : A Sketch of Primi- 
tive Religious Beliefs and Practices, and 
of the Origin and Character of the Great 
Systems. By ALLAN MeEnztizs, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1895. 12mo, 
pp. xiii, 438. 


The volume before us belongs to the valu- 
able ‘‘ University Series,’’ in course of pub- 
lication by John Murray in England and 
the Scribners in America. ‘‘ It is intended 
to aid the student who desires to obtain a 
general idea of comparative religion by ex- 
hibiting the subject as a connected and or- 
ganic whole, and by indicating the leading 
points of view from which each of the great 
systems may be best understood.” The 
‘* first and principal assumption” of the 
author is, ‘‘ that in religion as in other de- 
partments of human life there has been a 
development from the beginning, even till 
now, and that the growth of religion has 
gone on according to the ordinary laws of 
human progress.”” He does not propose to 
** divide religions into the true one, Chris- 
tianity, and the false ones, all the rest.” 
“* No religion will be” to him ‘“‘ a mere su- 
perstition,”’ nor will he “‘ regard any as un- 
guided by God.”” The elementary and pro- 
visional definition of religion given is ‘‘ the 
worship of higher powers.’’ This is after- 
ward modified to “ worship of unseen pow- 
ers from a sense of need.’’ These defini- 
tions imply a belief in a power above man 
that has control of his destiny and may be 
propitiated. 

The work is divided into five parts. 


Part I. treats of ‘*‘ The Religion of the Early 
World.” In several chapters the author 
seeks to define and explain the rudest forms 
of worship among savage peoples, and to 
trace the elevation of religious conceptions 
and practices, side by side with the advance 
of civilization, to the rise of the great na- 
tional religions. ‘‘ The advance from tribal 
to national worship is one of the most mo- 
mentous in the whole history of religion. 
: Men obtain a greater god than they 
had before. Formerly a man believed in 
the god of his tribe, one deity among many, 
as his tribe was one among many, euch hav- 
ing its own god ; but now he comes to know 
a god who is higher than the other tribal 
gods, as the king whom the tribes have 
united to obey is greater than the tribal 
chiefs. . . . The nature of the social force 
exerted by religion is altogether changed. 
In tribal religion the tie of the worshippers 
both to their god and to each other is that 
of blood... . 
consistent with the gross materialism of the 
system of kinship, and places instead of it 
the belief in a god further above the world, 
and therefore more spiritual, and obliga- 
tions to men which, as they are not derived 
from a common blood, are somewhat more 
purely moral. ... The new god of the 
nation, as he is higher above the world, is a 
being of higher and better character. He 
belongs to all the tribes, and is not the mere 
partisan of any. . . . He may be appealed 
to by those who have suffered violence and 
who have no earthly helper ; and thus he 
tends to become an ideal of justice and 
fatherly kindness.” 

Part II. is occupied with ‘‘ Isolated Na- 
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tional Religions,’’ including those of Baby- 
Jon and Assyria, China, and ancient Egypt. 
The following extract from the author’s con- 
cluding remarks on ancient Egyptian relig- 
ion will indicate his point of view: ‘‘ The 
doctrine of the life to come, like the theis- 
tic doctrine the Egyptians at one time at- 
tained, might have seemed destined to lead 
to a pure spiritual faith, from which super- 
stition should have disappeared; but in 
neither case is the result attained. The 
later history of Egyptian religion is that of 
the increase of magic, and of the rise of a 
priestly class absorbing to itself... all 
the functions of religion. Doctrine grows 
more pantheistic and more recondite, mys- 
teries and symbols are multiplied, all to the 
increase of the influence of the priesthood, 
and to the infinite exercise of ingenuity in 
coming times. Popular religion, on the 
other hand, comes to be more taken up with 
such matters as charms and amulets and 
horoscopes ; and while morals did not de- 
cline, . . . the spiritof the nation lost vigor 
under the growth of religiosity at the ex- 
pense of patriotism, and healthy reform 
grew more and more impossible.” 

Part III. treats of ‘‘ The Semitic Group” 
of religions. An introductory chapter on 
‘* The Semitic Religion,’’ in which the au- 
thor compares Semitic character and insti- 
tutions with Indo-European, is followed by 
a chapter on ‘‘ Canaanites and Pheenicians,”’ 
and this in turn by one of the most inter- 
esting in the volume on “‘ Israel.’’ We find 
the St. Andrews professor in thorough ac- 
cord with the supposed results of the Higher 
Criticism as represented in the works of 
Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, Smend, Rob- 
ertson Smith, ete. ‘*‘ The Old Testament 
literature has suffered in a high degree 
what seems to be the predestined fate of 
every set of sacred books. Old materials 
and new are mixed up together in it ; many 
works have been revised by later editors, 
and so much changed, that laborious criti- 
cal processes are necessary before they can 
be used by the historian.” He naturally 
takes a low view of the religious develop- 
ment of the Hebrews before the time of the 
Prophets. ‘‘A great change has taken 
place in their [the prophets’] world of 
thought. It is no less than that a new god 
and a new religion have announced them- 
selves in the thinking of these men... . 
The prophets, impressed more deeply than 
the people by the moral character of Jeho- 
vah, and under the pressure of great na- 
tional dangers and calamities, attained to 
views of God and of His ways so different 
from those current at the time as to appear, 
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when first produced, most unpatriotic and 
even impious. ... They have identified 
Him with the ideal of righteousness and 
mercy, and in so doing they have made the 
great step, at least in principle, from na- 
tional to universal religion.... He is 
lord not of one nation only, but of all the 
nations. He can use any of them as His 
instruments when and as He chooses, . . . 
The position of monotheisin has been at- 
tained. . . . The whole of the religion of 
the prophets is governed by moral consider- 
ations. God asks from man nothing but 
goodness ; the true sacrifices are those of 
heart and conduct. ... Personal relig- 
ion, therefore, makes its appearance among 
the Jews at this time.”’ ‘The idea of a fa- 
ture life was, the author thinks, one of slow 
growth among the Jews, but he does not 
deem it necessary to attribute its rise to Per- 
sian influence. ‘‘ If the faith of Israel was 
to fulfil its mission to the world, it was nec- 
essary that some one should come who could 
purge this threshing-floor | the corrupt con- 
dition of later Judaism is referred to], burn- 
ing the chaff and gathering up the wheat 
to be the seed of the progress of mankind.’’ 

A chapter on “ Islam’’ follows. 

Part IV. is devoted to ‘‘ The Aryan 
Group,’’ including Teutonic, Greek, Ro- 
man, Indian, and Persian systems. Part 
V. deals with Christianity. It is in accord 
with the plan of the author to introduce no 
claim of supernatural origin for this relig- 
ion. Whatever may be his own views on 
this matter, he prefers to account for its 
appearance, which *‘ forms the most momen- 
tous epoch of human history,’? whose 
founder ‘‘ must occupy a unique position in 
the estimation of mankind,’’ and which 
‘*can never be superseded,’’ as a natural 
development. The characterization of 
Christianity in comparison with other sys- 
tems, though necessarily brief, is admirable. 

The author has embodied in this manual 
the results of the most recent researches in 
this department of study. He is no doubt 
especially indebted to the great works of 
Tiele and Chantepie de la Saussaye ; but 
the book is no mere compilation. The ma- 
terials have been thoroughly mastered and 
digested, and the work is one remarkable 
for scientific arrangement, comprehensive- 
ness, conciseness, and lucidity. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for use as a text-book. 
The evolutional point of view is open to 
crificism ; but the execution of the task 
proposed to himself by the author is worthy 
of high praise. 

ALBERT H. Newman. 

McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 
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BRIEF. REVIEWS. 
Text-Books of Religious Instruction. 


A sertes of ‘‘ Text-Books of Religious 
Instruction’? has been commenced under 
the editorship of the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, 
D.D., the author of the life of ‘‘ Augustine 
of Canterbury,”’ noticed below, and other 
works on English Church history. The 
third volume in the series is 7he Pentateuch, 
by A. C. Hervey, D.D., the late Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and continued 
from Leviticus onward by the Rev. Charles 
Hole. The method of the volume is to di- 
vide the narrative into sections, each cover- 
ing a definite topic, and to enlarge upon it 
so as to show its significance and bearing. 
In some respects the volume reminds one of 
the excellent series known as the ‘‘ Exposi- 
tor’s Bible,” only that the exposition is 
briefer, more specific and condensed. Yet 
the volume is by no means a commentary 
in the ordinary sense. From the prelimi- 
nary chapter on ‘‘ Holy Scripture,” we 
quote a few lines without comment, in or- 
der to show the author’s position: ‘‘ It is 
worthy of preliminary remark that in its 
long course of history not one single histori- 
cal blunder has ever been detected by the 
keen eye of criticism or of unbelief. Epochs 
upon which ng historical light, except that 
of the Old Testament, had shined fifty years 
ago, have, by the discoveries made since 
then from Egyptian hieroglyphics and As- 
syrian cuneiform inscriptions, come into 
the light of history, and in every instance 
the biblical statements have been signally 
confirmed.”” (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Historical. 


THE first volume of this same series of 
‘ Text-Books”’ is by the editor himself, the 
Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D. It deals with 
the History of the Church of England, and 
is a very excellent manual. The story is 
brought down to a recent date, and it is 
told in a plain but interesting style. The 
method and purpose of the earlier portion is 
evident from the following quotation : ‘‘ It 
is ungracious to seem to minimize the grati- 
tude we owe to Gregory the Great for his 
noble mission to our English forefathers, 
but when we find Rome putting forward a 
claim to the obedience of the Church of 
England on the ground that we owe our 
Christianity to her, and that our Church is 
an offshoot of the Roman Church, it be- 
comes necessary to point out that the Brit- 
ish Church, which came originally from the 
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East, had existed for more than three and 
a half centuries before Augustine came, and 
coutinued to exist quite independent of 
him in the western half of the country ; 
that in the eastern half of the country only 
the Church of Kent traces its origin to 
Augustine.” The volumes of the series are 
of portable size, and are printed from clear 
type. 


THE trivial uature of some of the obsta- 
cles which stand in the way of church union 
is illustrated by the action of Augustine, 
apostle to the Britons, which caused the re- 
fusal of the British ecclesiastics to accept 
his domination. When entering the last 
conference at which the question was to be 
decided, the British, under the advice of a 
hermit monk, came last to the place of 
meeting, and their negative answer depend- 
ed on the fact that Augustine did not rise 
to receive them. ‘This was taken as a sign 
of his mental attitude, and such it probably 
was. ‘The story of the mission of Augus- 
tine to the isles of Britain is told with 
much of detail and in an interesting fashion 
in a volume entitled Augustine of Canter- 
bury, by Edward L. Cutts, D.D. As a 
chapter of great importance in English 
church history, the book constitutes a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the sub- 
ject. It is written in a popular style, and 
while it is a scholarly production, it is not 
burdened with a multitude of notes. Some 
references are made to the original sources 
of information, but not many to collateral 
literature. The book is well printed, and 
its pages as well as its story are attractive. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


LocaL histories are primarily of special 
interest to a limited number of persons, but 
ultimately to those engaged in the study of 
a wider field of which the smaller is a con- 
stituent part. Where the local history has 
a religious side and is connected with the 
beginning or early growth of a religious de- 
nomination, it acquires a double significance. 
Such is the character of the Rev. P. C. 
Croll’s Ancient and Historic Landmarks 
in the Lebanon Valley. In it the author 
has gathered up and preserved many facts 
which were current in the mouths of the 
** oldest inhabitant,”’ and which might have 
been lost but for this service. The book is 
entertaining, particularly to those of the 
region and to those interested in the early 
history of the Lutheran Church. The vari- 
ous chapters composing the volume origi- 
nally appeared in the columns of a newspaper 
printed at Lebanon, Pa., and they are now 
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reprinted in permanent form at the urgent 
request of the author’s friends. The book 
is well printed on good paper, and is quite 
profusely illustrated. Future historians 
will tind here many a fact of importance to 
be woven into their narratives to illustrate 
the general trend of historic development. 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety. $1.50 net.) 


Dedicated to Dr. Deems., 


THe American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy has made a departure from the 
method of publishing its proceedings in a 
review, and it now comes before the public 
in a volume in which are collected the pa- 
pers that were read during its sessions at 
Chautauqua in July, 1894. The volume is 
an improvement upon the periodical, since 
the material contained in it is better sifted 
and not so prolix. The subjects considered 
have to do with the incarnation in its rela- 
tions, the Chyrch, and the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. The first topic is considered phil- 
osophically, biblically, and historically ; the 
Church is discussed in its doctrine and in 
its relation to the problems of science, phi- 
losephy, and city missions ; and the reunion 
of Christendom is treated from various de- 
nominational points of view. The first pa- 
per, by Dr. Amory H. Bradford, the editor 
of the volume and president of the Insti- 
tute, on ‘* The Kingdom and the Church,” 
is particularly noteworthy. The dedication 
to the memory of the late Dr. Charles F. 
Deems, originator of the Institute, is very 
graceful and worthy. (New York and 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 


Practical Theology. 


To commend a volume of sermons on 
Religion in Common Life, it is scarcely 
necessary to do more than state that in the 
series various “‘ topics of the day [are] re- 
garded from a Christian standpoint.” The 
sermons were delivered at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields; London, by various preachers. We 
quote some of the titles and authors’ names : 
‘* Religion and Politics,” by Rev. Preben- 
dary Wace ; ‘‘ Social Amelioration,” by Arch- 
deacon Farrar : ‘‘ Amusements in the Light 
of Christian Ethics ;” ‘‘ The Use of Pain 
and Suffering ;’’ ‘‘ Religion and Philan- 
thropy ;”’ “‘ Religion in Common Life,” by 
Rev. J. F. Kitto, the editor. The object 
of the volume is to “ show in how many 
ways the influence of religious truth is felt 
in the performance of the common daily 
duties of our life’’-—a most praiseworthy 
project. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. $1.00.) 
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Sermons to Children. 


OnE of the most difficult things that the 
reacher has to do is to preach to children. 
nto the causes of the difficulty we cannot 

now go, but the fact is sufficiently attested. 
We have recently received a little volume 
containing two discourses addressed to the 
children of his church by Dr. C. Cuthbert 
Hall, of Brooklyn. It is entitled The Chil- 
dren, the Church, and the Communion. 
The sub-title shows the spirit of the man 
and the themes of the sermons: ‘‘ Two 
simple messages to children, from one who 
loves them and who wants them to love the 
house of God and the table of Christ.” 
They are quite simple without being fool- 
ish, yet they are dignified and instructive. 
Any child can understand what is meant, 
and the discourses may stand as valuable 
models for those who feel any sense of de- 
ficiency in the art. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1% cents.) 


Temperance. 


UNBELIEF is the greatest hindrance to 
progress in spiritual things, and it is not 
without its due effect in matters of policy, 
politics, and social reform as well. There 
can be little doubt that one of the most im- 
portant questions of the age is connected 
with the liquor traffic. Many good men 
believe that prohibition is the only solution, 
and many others, equally good, do not be- 
lieve that it is any solution at all. But the 
Rev. Hugh Montgomery is not of the latter 
class. He has spent years of his life in 
fighting this gigantic evil, and is at it still. 
He believes that he has discovered ‘‘a solu- 
tion of the Temperance Question,”’ and he 
has set it forth in The Way Out. Ina 
word, it is total abstinence. is volume is 

artly biographical and partly expository of 
his views. It is the work of a man fully 
alive to the evils which he has to combat, 
and cognizant of the horrors which follow in 
the train of liquor-using. His heart is on 
fire, and that fire has found expression in 
these pages. The author is not only a tem- 
perance worker, but a Methodist preacher, 
and some of his sermons and revival talks 
seem to have strayed within the same cov- 
ers. He is also a member of the A. P. A. 
apparently, as one of his longest chapters is 
entitled ‘“‘ Romanism not the Religion of 
America.’’ As a whole, it is a book that 
will be of especial service to temperance 
workers. Dr. Daniel Dorchester has pre- 
fixed an appreciative introduction. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. $1.00.) 
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Vol. IL-IIIl. Brescia, Gueriniani, 1894-1895. 

260+288 p. 16°. . 

CEBALLOS Y MIER, F. La falsa filosofia, 
o sea el deismo refutado en todas sus 
hipétesis, principalmente en el materialis- 
mo, ateismo y racionalismo. 3. Grenada, 
Impr. del Comercio 1893-5. cuadr. 8491 
(1614288 p. & —25 pes. 

CHIANDANO, Gius. Creazione e scienza. 
Torino, Vincenzo Bona, 1895. 24 p. 8°. 

DEGGIOVANNI. La resurrezione di Nostro 
Signor Gesi Cristo e il centenario del 
Tasso. Roma, tip. del Mater Amabilis, 1895. 
Lin. &. 

DIERCKX, Fr. Les ignorances de nos 
savants. Bruxelles, Société belge de Li- 
brairie, 1895. 25 p. 8°. 

DOERING, Aug. Die Lehre des Sokrates als 
sociales Reformsystem. Neuer Versuch zur 
Liésg. des Problems der sokrat. Philosophie. 
Munchen, C. H. Beck, 1895. x+610 p. 8”. 
11.50M. 

ERDMANN, Joh. Ed. Grundriss der Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie. 4. Auitl., bearb. v. 
Benno Erdmann. (In 24 Lfgn.) 1. Lfg. (1. 
bd. 8S. 1-64.) Berl., Besser, 1895. 8°. 1M. 

FINK, Dan. Wider den Schulautoritits- 
glauben. Hin offenes Wort der Entgegng. 
auf die Schrift: “ Wider den Kleinglauben ” 
y. Lic. J. Meinhold. Hannover, C. Meyer, 
1895. 43 p. 8°. 1M. 
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FLUGSCHRIFTEN, katholische, zur Webr 
u. Lehr.’ 16°. B., Germania. —10M. 

97. Darwinismus u. Socialdemokratie od. 
Haeckel u. der Umsturz. Von e. denk. 
Naturforscher. 68 p. 

GOMPERZ, Thdr. Griechische Denker. Eine 
Geschichte der antiken Philosophie. 4. Lfg. 
1 Bd. 289 +384 p. Lpz., Veit & Co., 1895. 8°. 
2M. 

GRASSMANN, Rob. Ausziige aus der v. den 
Pipsten Pius IX u. Leo XIII. als Norm f. 
die rémisch-katholische Kirche sanktionir- 
ten Moraltheologie. Stettin, R. Grassmann, 
1895. iv+31 p. 8°. —20M. 

Die Verfluchungen u. Beschimpfungen des 
Herrn Christus u. der Christen durch die 
Pipste, Bischéfe u. Priester der rémischen 
Kirche. 1895. v+l06 p. 8°. —40M. 

GUTTZEIT, Johs. Himmel u. Erde, Hiibbe 
u. Egidy od. mein Reich ist v. dieser Welt. 
Berl., E. Rentzel, 1895. iv+vii+113 p. 8°. 
1M. 

HAGEN, M. van der. Waar is de kerk van 
Christus? Amst., Borg, 1895. 12+190 p. 8°. 
—50fi. 

HAUSEMANN, F., u. A. STENGER. Un- 
terscheidungslehren der evangelisch-protes- 
tantischen wu. der rémisch-katholischen 
Kirche. Mit e. Anh.: Kurzer Inhalt der H. 
Schrift. 5. Aufl. Dortmund, Képpen, 1895. 
24 p. 12°. 10M. 

HEBERT, M. Science et religion. Paris, 
Roger et Chernoviz, 1895. 11 p. 8°. 

HEFTE zur “ Christlichen Welt.” 8°. Lopz., 
Grunow. 

18. Vom alten neuen Glauben. 
nisse u. Bekenntnisse e. Laien. 
—50M. 

19. Zur Verstiindigung tib. den Glaubens- 
begriff. Von L. Clasen. 32 p. —40M. 

20. Bedingungen des christlichen Glaub- 
ens in der Gegenwart. Von Gaston From- 
mel. 32 p. —40M. 

HENOP, Chr. Kritik des Idealismus, des 
Materialismus u. des Positivismus. Altona, 
J. Harder Verl, 1895. ix+91 p. 8°. 2M. 

HETTINGER, F. Apologie des Christen- 
thums. 7. Aufl. 2. Lfg. 1M. 

JUNG, L. Merksteine auf dem Wege des 
Lebens. Vortriige auf dem Gebiete der 
Lebensphilosophie. 2. Aufl. Miinchen, Ph. 
L. Jung, 1895. iv+104 p. 8°. 1.20; 1.80M. 

IXAMP, L. C. F. van. Particulaere frief over 
den kinderdoop. Leiden, Donner, 1895. 31 
p. 8°. —25fi. , 

KUELPE, Osw. Einleitung in die Philoso- 
phie. Lpz., 8. Hirzel, 1895. viii+276 p. 8°. 
4; 5M. 

KUEPPERS, Walth. John Locke u. die 
Scholastik. Diss. Berl., H. Kérber, 1895. 
41 p. 8°. —T75M. 

LOECK, H. Versthnung y. Glauben u. 
Wissen in zeitgemiisser religijser Er- 

kenntnis. Ein Wort an moderne Denker. 


Erleb- 
58 p. 





[SEPTEMBER, 


Berl., G. Schuhr in Komm, 1895. 96 p. 8°, 
1M. 

MARIDORT, P. Ma théologie. Rouen, Gy, 
1894. 164 p. 32°, 2fr. 

MERCIER, D. Cours de philosophie. Vol, 
II. La Psychologie. Louvain, Nystpruyst- 
Dieudonné, 1895. 542 p. 8°. 8fr. 

MERIC, E. Les elus se reconnaitront au ciel, 
25e éd. Paris, Tequi, 1895. 225 p. 16°. 2fr, 

PETRAN, Ernst. Wo ist die Wahrheit? In 
der Bibel od. bei der ‘“* Wissenschaft” der 
Sozialdemokraten u. Freireligidsen? Berl., 
Buchh. des Ostdeutschen Jiinglingsbundes, 
1895. 67 p. 8°. —40M. 

SCHANZ, Paul. Apologie des Christenthums, 
1. Tl. Gott u. die Natur. 2. Aufl. Freiburg 
i. B., Herder, 1895. viiit+668 p. 8°. 7; 8.80M, 

SCHNABEL, Herm. Phpp. Die Theopneustie 
der hl. Schrift. Ein Beitrag zur Loésg. der 
“‘ Inspirationsfrage.” St., Greiner & Pfeiffer, 
1895. 8°. 1M. 


SPINOZA. Ethica. Vertaald door H. Gorter. 


’s-Hage, Loman & Funke, 1895. 8+288 p. 8°. 
4.5011. 

SPRENGERS, V. A. Tractatus de lege 
haereditatis atque de _ suicidio hominis 
amentis ac sanae mentis inchuasis etiam 
remedia contra taediam vitae et despera- 
tionem. Nust., van Gulick, 1895. 186+4 p. 
16°. 1.50f1. 

STRASZEWNSKI, Mor. v. Ueb. die Bedeutung 
der Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
orientalischen thilosophie f. das Verstind- 
piss der geschichtlichen Entwicklung der 
Philosophie im Aligemeinen. Ein Vortrag. 
Wien, W. Brauniiller, 1895. 20 p. 8. 
—50M. 

THEOLOGIA dogmatica et moralis ad 
mentem §S. Thomae Aquinatis et S. Al 
phonsi de Ligorio. 7e ed. Paris, Roger et 
Chernoviz, 1895. 143 p. 18°. 

TEPE, G. Bernardo, 8S. J. Institutiones the- 
ologicae in usum_ scholarum. Paris, P. 
Lethielleux, 1895. 8°. 

II. Tractatus de deo uno, de deo trino, de 
deo creatore. 672 p. 4.80M. — 

TILLE, Alex. Von Darwin bis Nietzsche. 
Hin Buch Entwicklungsethik. C. G. Nau- 
mann, 1895. x+241 p. 8°. 4.50; 6M. 

WITTE, Traug. Lehre v. den letzten Dingen, 
besonders f. Nichttheologen. Auszug aus 
der “Christl. Eschatologie” vy. {Dr. Th. 
Kliefoth, bearb. v. W. Lpz., Déorffling & 
Franke, 1895. viii+82 p. 8°. 1M. 
WUNDT, Wilh. Logik. Eine Untersuchg. 
der Principien der Erkenntniss u. der 
Methoden wissenschaftl. Forschg. Stutt- 
gart, F. Enke. 8°. 

2. Methodenlehre. 2. Abth. Logik der 
Geisteswissenschaften. 2. Aufl. vii+643 p. 
15M. 
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IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Theology. 


a. American and English. 


HUNTINGTON, W. R. The spiritual house: 


a first lesson in architecture. N. Y., Ja. 
Pott & Co., 1895. 70 p. 12°. 25ce. 
MACGREGOR, G. H. ©. Gospel glimpses. 
Lond., Marshall, 1895. 112 p. 8°. 1s. 


b. Other. 


BAS, H. Du rosaire 4 l’Eucharistie. Quinze 
méditations. 3¢ edit. Tours, Mame, 1895. 
820 p. 32°. 

BLANC, A. Méditations sur Jésus-Christ. 
2e ed. Avignon, Aubanel, 1895. iv+i456 p. 
16°. 

CORNE, J. Le mystére de Notre-Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ. Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et 
Briguet, 1895. 486 p. 8°. 

EDELSTEINE der Frémmigkeit! Sammlung 
der beliebtesten Gebete f. kathol. Christen. 
Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1895.  viii+328 p. 
32°. 1.80M. 

JOX, A. C. M. Eucharistisches Vergissmein- 
nicht. 2. Aufi» Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1895. 
xx+560 p. 16°. 1.60M. 

LAURENTIE, J. Une chrétienne modéle. 
Mme. Le Clere ainé. Paris, Noisette. 31 p. 
16°. 50c. 

PAUL, J. E. wichtiges Hilfsmittel, um zur 
Freiheit, zum Frieden u. zur Freudigkeit 
zu gelangen. Berl, 1895. 67 p. 8°. 
—50M. 

SCHEYRING, Seb. Der hl. Wundersmann 
Antonius vy. Padua wu. seine Verehrung 
durch die neun Diensttage. 6. Aufl. Inns- 
bruck, F. Rauch, 1895. 344 p. 16°. —80; 
1.20; 1.80M. 

ZIMMERMANN, P. v._ F. stille Stunden. 
9-11. Lfg. 


2.. The Family, Society, the State. 
a. American and English. 


HUNTINGTON, F. Dan. Social problems 
and the church. Cambridge, Mass., The 
Church Social Union, 1895. 2+17 p. 8°. 
(Publications of the society, ser. A, No. 3.) 
Pap., 10e. 


b. Other. 


BAUM, J. Der Universalismus der mosai- 
schen Heilslehre in seiner ethischen, socialen 
u. allgemein culturhistorischen Bedeutung. 
Frankfurt a.M., Kauffmann, 1895. 76 p. 
8°. 2M. 

CAMAUER, Jules. Evangile contre social- 

ism. Louvain, Polleunis et Centerick, 1895. 

57 p. 8°. ifr. 
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CAPELLE, Ed. Le probléme actuel. Btudes 
philosophiques sur le socialism. Bruxelles, 
Société belge de librairie, 1895. 112 p. 12°. 
1.25fr. 

GIZYCKI, Geo. v. Vorlesungen iib. soziale 
Ethik. Aus seinem Nachlass hrsg. von 
Lily v. Gizycki. 2. Aufl. Berl, F. Diimm- 
ler’s Verl, 1895. iii+88 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

LAMBERT, J. M. L’education eucharis- 
tique des enfants. Paris, Oudin, 1895. 36 
p. 18°. 

LEON XIII. L’église et la société. Paris, 
Gautier, 1895. 36 p. 8°. 

NAUMANN, Fr. Die sociale Bedeutung des 

christlichen Vereinswesens. Vortrag. Karls- 

ruhe, 1895. 19 p. 8°. —40M. 


3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 


CUYLER, Theo. L. The young preacher. 3d 
ed. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co. 
111 p. 16°. 50c. 

MILNE, J. R. The doctrine and practice of 
the Eucharist as deduced from Scripture 
and the ancient liturgies. Lond., Long- 
mans, 1895. 156 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

PIERCE, W., and Horne, C. S. A primer of 
church fellowship. Lond., Allenson, 1895. 
130 p. 32°. 64d. 

SELECTED feast-day hymns: being the 
liturgical hymns for the principal festivals. 
Lond., Art and Book Co., 1895. 1s. 6d. 1s. 


b. Other. 


BIRNBACH, Otto. Das Hochamt u. der 
deutsche Volksgesang. Neisse, F. Huch in 
Komm, 1895. 24 p. 8°. —5OM. 

FARNIER, F.  Priéres et cérémonies pour 
la bénédiction des cloches, d’aprés le pon- 
tifical romain. Lille, Desclée, 1895. 32 p. 
Ss. 

GESANGBUCH, evangelisches, f. Rhein- 
land u. Westfalen (m. Ziffernoten). Dort- 
mund, W. Criiwell, 1895. 584 p. 8° 1; 
3M. 

HANDBIBLIOTHEK f. die pfarramtliche 
Geschiftsfiihrung im Kinigr. Bayern. Hrsg. 
v. Ludw. Heinr. Krick. Passau, R. Abt. 
Bar & —60M. 

5-10. 1. Bd. Handbuch der Verwaltung 
des katholischen Pfarramtes v. Pfr. Ludw. 
Heinr. Krick. 193+480 p. 

HILARIUS a Sexten. Tractatus pastoralis 
de sacramentis juxta probatissimos auctores 
ad usum theologorum IV. anni et cleri in 
cura animarum concinnatus. Mainz, F. 
Kirchheim, 1895. xx+842 p. 8°. 12M. 

KELLER, Jos. Ant. Geistlicher Festdichter 
f. alle feierlichen Anliisse im _ Lehrer-, 
Priester- u. Ordensstande. Nebst e. 
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Sammlg. v. Insehriften u. Trostgedichten. 
2. Aufl. Regensburg, A. Coppenrath’s Verl., 
1895. xii+412 p. 8°. 2.25M. 

KUEMMERLE, S. Encyklopiidie der evan- 
gelischen Kirchenmusik. 37-40. 

LEBON, H. La sainte communion c’est ma 
vie. Chantes de l’ame fervant faisant la 
sainte communion. 33e ed. Tours, Mame, 
1895. 320 p. 32°. 

O’BRIEN, G. ed Even. Storia della messa 
edelle sul cerimonie nella chiesa occiden- 
tale ed orientale. Roma, Colangeli e Fabbri, 
1895. 357 p. 16°. 3L. 

PSAUMES et cantiques. Recueil adopté par 
le synode général officieux des églises ré- 
formées de France avec musique. Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1895. xv+727 p. 16°. 4fr. 

REGLEMENTEN voor de Nederlandsche 
hervormde kerk uitgeg. door L. Overmann. 
10 dr. Schiedam, Koclauts, 1895. 8+263 
p. 8°. 1.90f1. 

SCHEYRING. Der geistliche Beistand bei 
Kranken u. Sterbenden. 4. Aufl. 1895. 166 
p. 16°. —60; —90M. 

UHLHORN, Gerh. Agende nach den Ord- 
nungen der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche 
der Prov. Hannover. 2. Ausg. Hannover, 
H. Feesche, 1895. iii+184 p. 4°. 6; 9; 10M. 


4. Sermons and Preaching. 


a. American and English. 

HALL, G. F. Chicago Tabernacle talks: ser- 
mons; introd. by the secretary of the Chi- 
eago Christian Endeavor Union. Decatur, 
i., ‘G. F. Hall, 1895. 331 p. 12°. Pap., 
25c. 

LEGGE, A. A charge delivered to the 
clergy and churchwardens of the diocese of 
Lichfield. Lond., Simpkin, 1895. 68 p. 8°. 
1s. 

PENTECOST, G. F. Saved by hope: two 
sermons. Lond., Taylor, 1895. 2d. 

The unseen world (sermon). Lond., Tay- 
lor, 1895. 2d. 
b. Other. 


EHLERS, Rud. Aus festlichen Stunden. 
Predigten. Von Advent bis Pfingsten. 
Frankfurt a. M., M. Diesterweg, 1895. iv+ 
309 p. 8°. 3; 4M. 

GRAU, R. F. Gesammelte Vortriige. Neue 
Ausg. Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895. 8°. 
2M. 

GREG, S. Short sermons from a layman’s 
legacy. London, Green, 1895. 112 p. 8°. 
1s. net. 

KOLBERG, H. Katechetische Predigten, 
sinngemiiss vertheilt auf alle Sonntage u. 
Feste des Kirchenjahres. I. Jahrg. Diil- 
men, A. Laumann, 1895. xxxi+715 p. 8°. 
4.50; 5.50M. 

KOHLBRUEGGE, Herm. F[rdr. Festpred- 

igten. 2. Aufl. St. J. F. Steinkopf in 

Komm., 1895. 489 p. 8°. 2.50; 3M. 


| SEPTEMBER, 


KUEHN, E. “Der Meister ist da u. rufet 
dich.” Evangelische Predigten. Giiters- 
loh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895. viit+192 p. 98°, 
2; 2.50M. 

METTETAL, A. Homélies sur le livre de 
Ruth préchées & Paris 4 la Salle Rivoli. 
Paris, Rieff, 1895. 55 p. 16°. 

RIEMANN, Otto. Predigten u. Reden. 2. Ti, 
Das alte Evangelium im Gewande der neu- 
eren Theologie. Eine Auswahl Predigten. 
Magdeburg, C. E. Klotz, 1895. x+249 p. 8°. 
4; 5M. 

STOECKER, A. Predigten. Billige Ausg,. 
18-23. Lfg. 

TAPPEHORN, Ant. Erklirung u. Predigt- 
entwiirfe zu den sonn- u. festtiiglichen 
Evangelien des katholischen Kirchenjahres. 
1. Tl, welcher die sonnttigl. Evangelien 
behandelt. 2. Aufi. Diilmen, A. Laumann, 
1895. viii+910 p. 8°. 7.50; 8.S0M. 

VOLLMAR, H. Die Kénigskrone im Lichte 
des Christentums. Predigten. Diilmen, A. 
Laumann, 1895. iii+90 p. 8°. 1M. 


5. Missions and Evangelism. 
a. American and English. 


ADAMS, Rev. Ja. E. The missionary pastor: 
hints for developing the missionary life in 
his church; ed. from the material of. the 
educational department of student volun- 
teer movement for foreign: missions; with 
charts prepared by R. J. Kellogg. N. Y. 
and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 171 
p. 16°. 5e. 

ADAMS, M. J. Nuggets for Christian En- 
deavorers of every name. Quincy, IIl., Mrs. 
M. J. Adams, 1895. 2423 p. 16°. 15c. 

LEONARD, Delavan L. A hundred years of 
missions; or, the story of progress since 
Carey’s beginning; introd. by Arthur T, 
Pierson, D.D. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1895. 34480 p. 12°. $1.50. 

MYERS, J. B. The Congo for Christ: the 
story of the Congo mission. Lond., Part- 
ridge, 1895. 162 p. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

THOBURN, J. M. The Christless nations: 
addresses, . . . delivered at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, on the Graves foundation, 1895. N. 
Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. 214 p. 12°. $1. 

VEDDER, H. C. Talks to Baptist young 
people. Phil., American Baptist Pub. Soc., 
1895. 2459 p. 16°. 15¢. 


b. Other. 


AEBISCHER, H. Beitriige zur praktischen 
Theologie. Die Volksmission. Praktische 
Beispiele f. Seelsorger. Mainz, F. Kirch- 
heim, 1895. viii+-160 p. 8°. 2M. 

DALTON, Hm. Auf Missionspfaden in Ja- 
pan. Bremen, Miiller, 1895. xv+446 p. 8°. 
5.40M. 

JENTZSCH, Frz. Lebensbilder aus China. 
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Schilderungen v. Land u. Leuten. Berl., 
1895. iv+92 p. 8°. —50M. 

MISSIONSBUECHLEIN f. Eheleute. Nebst 
Anleitg. zu e. Generalbeicht. Neu bearb. 
vy. e. Missionar des Franziskanerordens. 
Diilmen, A. Laumann, 1895. 264 p. 16°. 
—65M. 

MISSIONSTRAKTATE, kleine. Basel, Mis- 
sionsbuchh. —04M. 

85. Bilder aus dem indischen Kinderleben. 
Von Miss. 8. Limbach. 

86. Die Hindukinder u. ihr Heiland. Von 
Miss. S. Limbach. 

PALMZWEIGE vom ostindischen Missions- 
felde. Gréssere Serie. Lpz., Naumann. 
Bar (a) nn. —10. 

7. Heidentaufen in zwei Landgemeinden 
der Station Madras. Von Miss. Johs. Kabis. 
Mit 1 Karte des Sengelpat-Distriktes. 17 p. 

RAMSEYER, Fritz. Album der Basler Mis- 
sionsgesellschaft. 80 Ansichten v. der Gold- 
kiiste (Westafrika) nach Orig.-Aufnahmen 
vy. R. ix S. Text. Neuchatel, Gebr. Attinger, 
1895. 8°. 4.50M. 

RENOUARD, G. Le Congo et son apdtre, 
Mgr. Augonard. Paris, Oudin, 1895. 96 p. 
8°. 

SOERENSEN, V. Vor Tids Missionsforocut- 
inger og Missionsresultater. Kjobenh., 
Schoenberg, 1895. 112 p. 8°. 1.75kr. 

VAHL, J. Missions to the heathen in 1892-3. 
Kjobenh., Bertelsen, 1895. 28 p. 8°. —50kr. 


V.—ENCYCLOPEDIA, ETC. 


BESTMANN, H. J. Der Protestantismus uw. 
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die theologischen Fakultiiten. Kiel, Lipsius 
& Tischer, 1895. 19 p. 8°. —50M. 

CHIESA evangelica Valdese, scuola_ di 
teologia (anno xxxviii): relazione del con- 
siglio della scuola di teologia al venerabile 
sinodo sedente in Torre Pellice 3 settembre 
1894. Firenze, Claudiano, 1894. 7 p. 8°. 

DANIEL, C. Questions actuelles. Religion, 
philosophie, histoir, art et littérature. 
Paris, Oudin, 1895. 493 p. 8°. 

DUVAL, R. Les littératures araméennes. 
Paris, Leroux, 1895. 32 p. 8°. 

HAND-LEXIKON, kirchl. 42. Lfg. Lpz., 
Naumann. 1M. 

HAND-LEXIKON der kath. Theologie. 41. 
Hft. Regensb., Verl.-Anst. —60M. 

MENKEN, Gfr. Schriften. Neue (Titel-)Ausg. 
Bremen (1865), C. E. Miiller, 1895. 

8. Inhalts-, Sach- u. Spruch-Register, ent- 
worfen u. bevorwortet v. C. H. Gildemeis- 
ter. xxviii+191 p. 3; 3.60M. 

SAMMLUNG v. Lehrbiichern der praktischen 
Theologie. Hrsg. H. Hering. 8°. B., Reuther 
& Reichard. 1M. 

VI. Bd. Die Lehre vy. der innern Mission. 
Von Stadtpfr. Dr. Paul Wurster. 8+289+ 
414 p. 

WETZER U. WELTE, Kirchenlex. 2. Aufl. 
96. u. 97. Hft. 

WINTER, J., u. A. Wiinsche. Ind. Litt. 23. 
u. 24. Lfg. 

VERSAMMLUNG, die landeskirchliche, 
betr. die theologischen Fakultiiten am 8. 
Mai 1895. Berl., Buchh. der Berliner Stadt- 
mission, 1895. 94 p. 8°. 1M. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS RECORD. 


Af.M. E.R. African M. E. Church Review. (Quarterly.) 


Bapt. Q. Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Bib. Sac. Bibliotheca Sacra. (Quarterly.) 
Bib. W. The Biblical World. . ; 
Can. M. R. Canadian Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 
Char. R. Charities Review. 

Chr. L. Christian Literature. 

Ex. Expositor. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. 

Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 

Lath. C. R. Lutheran Church Review. 

Luth. Q. Lutheran Quarterly. 

Meth. R. Methodist Review. (Bi-monthly.) 


Meth. R.So. Methodist Review, South. (Quarterly.) 
Min. The Minster. 


Miss. H. Missionary Herald. 

Miss. R. Missionary Review. 

New Chr. Q. New Christian Quarterly. 

New W. The New World. (Quarterly.) 

Our D. Our Day. 

Prot. Ep. R. Protestant Episcopal Review. 

Pre. M. Preacher's Magazine. 

Presb. Q. Presbyterian Quarterly. 

Presb. Ref. R. — and Reformed Review. (Quar- 
terly.) 

Ref. Q. Reformed Quarterly Review. 

Sunday M. Sunday Magazine. 

Think, The Thinker. 

Treas. The Treasury. 

Yale R. The Yale Review. (Quarterly.) 


Ja-January ; F-February; Mr-March; Ap-April; My-May ; Je-June; Jl-July; Ag-August ; S-September; O-Oc- 


tober ; N-November ; D-December. 

Abigail: the woman who saved a man. (F. B. 
Meyer) Pre. M.5 (Ag’95) 344-48. 

After hours: story. (B. Pain) Min.2 (Ag’95) 144- 
49. 

Agnosticism and teaching. (H. W. Everest) New 
Chr.Q.4 (J1’95) 24-387. 

American church and the primitive church. 
(L. W. Bacon) Chr. L.13 (Ag’95) 177-79. 

Assyrian proper names in ‘‘Ia,” Dr. Jastrow, 
Jr., and (A. T. Clay) Luth.C.R.14 (J1’95) 196- 
201. 


Atonement, Christ’s, nature of. (W. Jackson) 
Can. M.R.7 (J1’95) 289-307. 

Atonement, Mode of the. (J.C. Jackson) Treas. 
13 (Ag’95) 284-89. 

Balfour on Christianity. (W. Durban) New Chr. 
Q.4 (J1’95) 16-23. 

Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” (J. Iverach) 
Ex.T.6 (Ag’95) 500-03. 

Banqueting house, In the. (M. G. Pearse) Pre.M. 
5 (Ag’95) 349-52. 

Baptist anniversaries, Gleanings from the. Miss 
R.8 (Ag’95) 593-601. 
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Body and soul. (W. J. Hunter) Can.M.R.7 (J1’95) 
308-18. 

Campbell reformation, Transient and permanent 
elements in the. (J. H. Garrison) New Chr.Q.4 
(J1’95) 72-82. 

Catholic church and the negro race in colonial 
times. (J. R. Slattery) Af.M.E.R.12 (J1'95) 158- 
80. 


Child life in Bible lands. (J. Wells) Sunday M. 24 
(Ag’95) 527-82. 

China: the Gibraltar of missions. (C. C. Cree- 
gan) Treas.13 (Ag’95) 275-84. 

China, Missions in. (C. Denby) Miss.H.91 (Ag’95) 
315-17. 

China, Seat of warin. (H. P. Perkins) Miss.H.91 
(Ag’95) 318-20. 

Christianity, applied: St. John’s Guild. Treas. 
13 (Ag’95) 255-60. 

Christianity, Great statesman on. (W. Durban) 
New Chr. R.Q.4 (J1’95) 16-23. 

Chronicles, Speeches in: a reply. (V. French) 
Ex.2 (Ag’95) 140-52. 

Church, Obligation resting on the, to evangelize 
the world. “(G. E. Moule) Miss. R8 (Ag’95). 571- 
80. 

Church, Relation of the, to nineteenth century re- 
forms. (W. F. Crafts) Hom.R.30 (Ag’95) 179- 

2. 

Church of the upper room. (J. Watson) Sunday 
M.24 (Ag’95) 517-20. 

City churches, Duties of, to the outlying popula- 
tion. (J. McCosh) Hom.R. 30 (Ag’95) 177-79. 
College work, Practical value of. Treas.13 (Ag 

95) 295-303. 

Congregational home missions. (J. H. Ross) 
Miss. R.8 (Ag’95) 601-03. 

Congregational memorial hall. (W. J. Woods) 
Sunday M.24 (Ag’95) 544-51. 

2 Corinthians x. 5: Captivity of the mind to 
Christ. (B. Whitefoord) Ex.T.6 (Ag’95) 488-90. 

“Cursing of the ground”: the restoration. 
(J. W. Dawson) Ex.2 (Ag’95) 93-103. 

Daniel, Four monarchies of. (J. E. H. Thomson) 
Think.8 (Ag’95) 102-14. 

Death, State after. (S. A. Repass) Luth.C.R.14 
(J1’95) 85-99. 

Didymus, Thomas. (C. A. Miller) Luth.C.R.14 
(J1’95) 100-09. 

‘Divina Commedia,’ Women of the. 
Jourdain) Chr.L.13 (Ag’95) 217-19. 
Divinity of Christ, Early ideas of the. (W. F 

Adeney) Think.8 (Ag’95) 135-41. 

Divorce, marriage and, High church doctrine as 
to. (G. Serrell) Chr.L.18 (Ag’95) 186-98. 

— Frederick. Af.M.E.R.12 (J1’95) 101- 


(E. F. 


Dreams. (D. Trelawney) Min.2 (Ag’95) 150-60. 


Economic terms, Misunderstandings about. 
(A. T. Hadley) Yale R.4 (Ag’95) 156-70. 

Evangelization of the world, Obligation resting 
on the church for the. (G. E. Moule) Miss.R.8 
(Ag’95) 571-80. 

France, La Mission Interieure. (J. M. Mitchell) 
Miss. R.8 (Ag’95) 580-82. 

From the diary of a valet : story. 
Min.2 (Ag’95) 121-41. 


(M. Pemberton) 


[SePTemper, 





Galatians, On the interpretation of two passages 
in the Epistle to the. (W. M. Ramsay) Ex.2 
(Ag’95) 103-18. 

Gold, Foreign exchanges and movement of, 
(W. C. Ford) Yale R.4 (Ag’95) 128-46. 

Golf at St. Andrews. (H. Hutchinson) Ming 
(Ag’95) 174-83. 

Green, Thomas Hill, Philosophy of. (T. B. Kil- 
patrick) Chr.L.18 (Ag’95) 211-17. 


Green, Thomas Hill, Philosophy of. (T. B. Kil- 
patrick) Think.8 (Ag’95) 126-35. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the: notes on the quotations 
from the septuagint. (J. Phillips) Think.8 (Ag 
°95) 100-02. 

Hiram, king of Tyre. (W. H. Ward) Hom.R.30 
(Ag’95) 124-26. 

Holy Spirit, Work of the, under the mediatorial 
reign of Jesus Christ. (B. F. Mainre) New Chr. 
Q.4 (J1’95) 38-49. 

Hus, John, Letters from, to his church in Prague, 
(M. J. Cramer) Chr.L.13 (Ag’95) 179-86. 

Illustration, Methods of. (J. Edwards) Pre.M.5 
(Ag’95) 358-62. 

India, Missionary theological schools in. (T. J. 
Scott) Miss.R.8 (Ag’95) 586-88. 

Industrial situation. (S. Wagenhals) Luth.C.R.14 
(J1’95) 148-64. 

Inspiration, Biblical. (J.T. Holly) Af.M.E.R.12 
(J1’95) 180-91. 

Inspiration of the historical books of the Old 
Testament. (E. L. Curtis) New Chr.Q.4 (J1’95) 
64-71. 

Japan, Present condition of the work in. (J. P. 
Moore) Miss.R.8 (Ag’95) 582-86. 

Japan, Self-support in. Miss.H. 91 (Ag'95) 317- 
18. 


Jeremiah: the man and his message. (J. Stalker) 
Ex.2 (Ag’95) 118-28. 

Jerusalem, Paul’s last visit to. (T. H. Darlow) 
Ex.2 (Ag’95) 152-58. 

Jesus Christ, Great Charter of. (W. B. Carpenter) 
Sunday M.24 (Ag’95) 538-43. 

Jesus Christ, Outline study of the life of. (A. M. 
Phillips) Can.M.R.7 (J1’95) 350-55. 

Jesus Christ, Steadfastness of. (J. H. DeVries) 
PreM.5 (Ag’95) 353-58. 

Jews, Few facts about the domestic and social life 
of the, to the Christic period. (E. Belfour) 
Luth.C.R.14 (J1’95) 117-25. 

John x. 7 “ Door of the cea 
Pre.M.5 (Ag’95) 337-44 

“ Judaistic ia “Hort’s, (W. F. Slater) 
Ex.2 (Ag’95) 128-40. 

Latin church, distinctive do mas of the, Origin 
of the. B. A. Hinsdale) New Chr.Q.4 (J1’95) 
1-15. 

Law, Preaching the. (D. 8. Gregory) Hom.R.30 
(Ag’95) 99-107. 

Liberty and its limitations. (W.'T. Moore) New 
Chr. Q.4 (J1’95) 50-63. 

Lord’s prayer. (F. Berkemeyer) Luth.C.R.14 
(Jl 95) 110-16. 

Lutheran church in America, Sources of informa- 
tion on the history of the. (J. G. Morris) Lutb. 
C.R.14 (J1’95) 165-86. 

Lutheranism in the great northwest. (W. K. 
Frick) Luth.C.R.14 (J1’95) 126-47. 


(H. Macmillan) 
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Man, Origin of, and the religious sentiment. 
(A. Fogazzaro) Chr.L.13 (Ag’95) 198-211. 

Marriage and divorce, High church doctrine as 
to. (G. Serrell) Chr.L.13 (Ag’95) 186-98. 

Mission work, Problems in our. (C. F. Kuder) 
Luth.C.R.14 (J1'95) 187-95. 

Mortlock Islands, Rules and the, Notes on. 
(F. M. Price) Miss. H.91 (Ag’95) 311-14. 

Negro race, Catholic church and the, in colonial 
times. (J. R. Slattery) Af.M.E.R.12 (J1’95) 
158-80. 

New Hebrides, Missionary work in the. (J. H. 
Laurie) Miss. R.8 (Ag’ 95) 565-71. 

Newspaper, Working of a great. (D. William- 
son) Min.2 (Ag’95) 184-97. 

Norwich palace. (P. Venables) Sunday M. -24 
(Ag’95) 560-64. 

Old Testament, historical books of the, Inspiration 
of the. (E. L. Curtis) New Chr.Q.4 (J1'95) 64- 
71. 

Old Testament Scriptures, Teaching of Christ re- 
garding the, is irreconcilable with the theories of 
radical higher critics. (J. Reynolds) Can.M.R. 
7 (J1’95) 327-39. 

Pain, Ministry of. (J. Maclean) Can.M.R.7 (J1 
95) 340-49. 

Papal history, An apocalyptic crisis in. (A. T. 
Pierson) Miss. R.8 (Ag’95) 561-65. 

Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. (T. H. Darlow) 
Ex.2 (Ag’95) 152-58. 

Paul’s phraseology and Roman law. (G. F. Ma- 
goun) Think.8 (Ag’95) 114-26. 

Political philosophy, American. (W. A. Dun- 
ning) Yale R.4 (Ag’95) 147-55. 

Preaching, Sensational. (T. B. Witherspoon) 
Hom. R.30 (Ag’95) 117-22. 

Prices, falling, Some effects of. (H. W. Farnam) 
Yale R.4 (Ag’95) 183-201. 

Prophecy, Hebrew, and modern criticism. (F. H. 
Woods) Ex.T.6 (Ag’95) 506-10. 

Quebec act and the American revolution. (VY. 
Coffin) Yale R.4 (Ag’95) 171-82. 

Religious press, Theology of the. (T. W. Kretsch- 
mann) Luth.C.R.14 (J1’95) 202-07. 

Reminiscences, Personal, half a century ago. 
(J. G. Rogers) Sunday M.24 (Ag’95) 522-26. 

Revelation, Progressive. (W. M. Patton) Can.M. 
R.7 (J1’95) 319-26. 

Rocks 0’ Tulloch : story. (J. Middlemass) Min.2 
(Ag’95) 162-73. 

Romans, Epistle to the, Theology of the. (A. C. 
Headlam) Ex.T.6 (Ag’95) 491-94. 

Spurgeon, Charles. (J. B. Shaw) Hom.R.30(Ag 
95). 182-84, 

Syriac gospels, Old, recently discovered at Mt. 
a. (C. H. Cobern) Hom. R.30 (Ag’95) 108- 


Tender mercies of the good: story. (C. R. Cole- 
ridge) Sunday M.24 (Ag’95) 505-17. 

Trinity, Incarnation of the. (T. C. Edwards) Ex. 
2 (Ag’95) 81-92. 

Under the shadows of the church: story. (F. W. 
W. Topham) SundayM.24 (Ag’95) 554-60. 


Yorubas in West Africa, Religious belief and wor 
a of the. (O. Faduma) Af:M.E.R.12 (J1’95- 
57. 


CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS PERI- 
ODICALS. 


The American Methodist Episcopal 
Church Review. 


Philadelphia, July, 1895. 


Frederick Douglass : symposium. 

Religious belief and worship of the Yorubas in 
West Africa. 

Catholic Church and the negro race in colonial 
days. 

Biblical inspiration. 


The Canadian Methodist Review. 
Toronto, July-August, 1895. 

Nature of Christ’s atonement. 

Body and soul. 

Progressive revelation. 

Teaching of Christ regarding the Old Testament 
Scriptures is irreconcilable with the theories of 
radical higher critics. 

Ministry of pain. 

Outline study of the life of the Christ. 


Christian Literature. 

New York, August, 1895. 
American Church, and the Primitive Church. 
Letters from John Hus to his church in Prague. 
High-Church doctrine as to marriage and divorce. 
Origin of man and the religious sentiment. 
Christian teachers of the nineteenth century. 
Women of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 


The Expositor. 
London, August, 1895. 

Incarnation of the Trinity. 

The ‘‘ cursing of the ground’’ and the “‘ revealing 
of the sons of God”’ in relation to natural facts : 
the restoration. 

On the interpretation of two passages in the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. 

Jeremiah : the man and his message. 

Hort’s ‘‘ Judaistic Christianity.’’ 

Speeches in chronicles : a reply. 

St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem. 

The Expository Times, 
Edinburgh, August, 1895. 

Captivity of the mind to Christ. 

Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. 

‘ The foundations of belief.’ 

Hebrew prophecy and modern criticism. 


Homiletic Review. 
New York, August, 1895. 
Preaching the law. 
Old Syriac Gospels recently discovered at Mt. 
Sinai. 
Sensational preaching. 
Church life and Church work: suggestions by 
laymen. 
Duties of city churches to the outlying popula- 
tion. 
Relation of the Church to nineteenth-century re- 
forms. 
Some great preachers I have heard : Spurgeon. 


The Lutheran Church Review. 
Mt. Airy, April and July, 1895. 
State after death. 
Thomas Didymus. 
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Lord’s Prayer. . 

Few facts about the domestic and social life of the 
Jews to the Christic period. 

Lutheranism in the great Northwest. 

Industrial situation. 

Sources of information on the history of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

Problems in our mission work. 

Dr. Jastrow, Jr., and Assyrian proper names in 


sé > 


Theology of the religious press. 


The Minster. 
London, August, 1895. 


From the diary of a valet. 

After hours. 

Dreams. 

Rocks o’ Tulloch. 

Golf at St. Andrews. 

How we keep shop: working of a great news- 


paper. 
The quiet Mr. Browne. 
A royal racer. 


The Missionary Herald. 
Boston, August, 1895. 


Notes on Ruk and the Mortlock Islands. 

United States Minister Denby on missions in 
China. 

Self-support in Japan. 

The seat of war in China. 


Missionary Review. 
New York, August, 1895. 


An apocalyptic crisis in papal history. 

Missionary work in the New Hebrides. 

Perpetual obligation resting on the Church to 
evangelize the world. 

La Mission Intérieure, France. 

Present condition of the work in Japan. 

Missionary theological schools in India. 

Two French anarchists and the Gospel. 

Gleanings from the Baptist anniversaries. 

Congregational home missions. 


The New Christian Quarterly. 
St. Louis, July, 1895. 


Origin of the distinctive dogmas of the Latin 
Church. 

Great statesman on Christianity. 

Agnosticism and teaching. 

Work of the Holy Spirit under the mediatorial 
reign of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Liberty and its limitations. 

Literary features and the inspiration of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament. 

Transient and permanent elements in the Camp- 
bell Reformation. 


The Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, August, 1895. 


‘The door of the sheep.”’ 

Abigail : the woman who saved a man. 
In the banqueting house. 

Steadfastness of Christ. 

Methods of illustration. 


Sunday Magazine. 
London, August, 1895. 


Tender mercies of the good. 
Church of the upper room. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 





[SEPTEMBER 


Personal reminiscences half a century ago. 
Child life in Bible lands. 

Motherless lambs. 

Great charter of Christ. 

Congregational memorial hall. 

“* Such a little world.”’ 

Under the shadows of the Church. 
Norwich Palace. 


The Thinker, 


New York, August, 1895. 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Notes on the quotations 
from the Septuagint. 
Four monarchies of Daniel. 
Paul’s phraseology and Roman law. 
Christian teachers of the nineteenth century. The 
philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. 
Early ideas of the divinity of Christ. 
The Treasury. 
New York, August, 1895. 
Applied Christianity. 
Gibraltar of missions. 
Mode of the atonement. 
Practical value of college work. 


Yale Review. 
New Haven, August, 1895. 
Foreign exchanges and movement of gold. 
American political philosophy. 
Misunderstandings about economic terms. 
Quebec act and the American revolution. 
Some effects of falling prices. 





MAGAZINES. 


THE contents of the Century for September 
are: ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ W. M. 
Sloane; ‘‘ The Cup of Trembling,” Mary H. 
Foote ; ‘‘ Hunting Customs of the Omahas,’’ Alice 
C. Fletcher; ‘‘The National Military Park,” 
H. V. Boynton ; ‘‘ The Ballad of Chickamauga,’’ 
M. Thompson; “‘ Life in the Tuileries under the 
Second Empire,’’ Anna L. Bicknell ;  ‘‘ Aquatic 
Gardening,” J. H. Connelly ; ‘‘ All My Sad Cap- 
tains,’’ Sarah Orne Jewett ; ‘‘ The Constitution’s 
Last Fight,’’ James J. Roche; ‘‘ Casa Braccio,”’ 
F. Marion Crawford ; ‘“‘ Recollections of Henry 


‘Clay,’’ Madeleine McDowell ; ‘‘ Flemish Old Mas- 


ters,’’ Timothy Cole ; ‘‘ The’Princess Sonia,’’ Julia 
Magruder. 

Tue weekly issues of LITTELL’s Livine AGE for 
July contain: ‘‘ Walter Savage Landor,” John 
Fyvie ; ‘‘ Italian Disunion,”’ Joseph Crooklands ; 
‘A Journey to Scotland in the Year 1435,” J. J. 
Jusserand ; ‘‘ The Home-Life of the Verneys,” 
L. B. Lang ; ‘‘ Napoleon at St. Helena—a Remi- 
niscence ;’’ ‘‘ International Law in the War be- 
tween Japan and China,’’ T. E. Holland ; ‘‘ Eng- 
land and France on the Niger: The Race for 
Borgu,”’ Captain F. D. Lugard; ‘‘ The After- 
Careers of University-Educated Women,’’ Alice 
M. Gordon; ‘“‘The Poetry of Kable,’’ Arthur 
Christopher Benson ; ‘‘ Advertising as a Trespass 
on the Public,’’ Richardson Evans ; ‘‘ Concerning 
Duppies,”’ Alice Spinner ; ‘‘ Montaigne’s Adopted 
Daughter,’ F. J. Hudleston; ‘‘ Napoleon on 
Board H.M.S. Bellerophon ;”’ “ The Campaign of 
Flodden,’’ C. Stein; ‘‘The Attack on Tibet,” 
D. Gath Whitley ; “‘ Of Cabbages and Kings ;” 
‘‘Tsandhlwana, Zululand, 1894,” E. A. Hirst; 
‘‘ Killed by the Baltic Canal,’’ Poultney Bigelow, 
besides several short stories by the best writers, 
and poetry. 
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CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 


COMPILED BY PROF. GEO. W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th). 


June 29.—At St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury consecrated the Rev. 
W. Awdry, Bishop Suffragan of Southampton ; 
the Ven. C. Maples, Bishop of Likoma ; Rev. W. 
M. Richardson, Bishop of Zanzibar ; Rev. J. Dant, 
Bishop of New Westminster ; and Rev. E. A. 
Anderson, Bishop of Riverina. The sermon was 
preached by Canon Jacob. 

July 2-12.—Convention of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


July 15-20.—Second Session of the Summer School 
of (Sunday-School) Primary Methods, at As- 
bury Park, N. J. 

July 15-27.—Summer School at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass. 

July 18-21.—Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Young People’s Baptist Union, at Baltimore. 
July 18 -25.—Pan-American Congress of Religion 

and Education, at Toronto, Canada. 

July 19-29.—Seventh Annual Sea Side Bible Con- 
ference, in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, 
N. J. 

July 20.—National Peace Congress under the au- 
spices of the Christian Peace and Arbitration 
Society, at Ocean Grove, N. J. 


July 20-30.—Young Woman’s College Confer- 
ence, at Northfield, Mass. 

July 23.—Christian Unity Conference, at Ouk 
Island Beach, L. I. 

July 24-25.—National Deaconess Convention, at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

July 25.—Ninth Annual Lutheran Re-union, at 
Pen-Mar, Pa. 

Aug. 3-15.—General Conference of Christian 
Workers, at Northfield, Mass. 

Aug. 5-9.—Third Summer Conference of the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom, at Marlborough, 
N, Y. 

Aug. 5-12.—Fourteenth National Universalist 
Summer Meeting, at Weirs, Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, N. H. 

Aug. 7.—Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City. 

Aug. 7-16.—First Annual Session of the Ocean 

rove Summer School of Theology, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. This isa new movement. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Professor T. G. Duvall has resigned the Chair of 
Philosophy and Systematic Theology in the De 
Pauw University to accept the Chair of Philoso- 
phy in the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

C.F. Sitterly, Ph.D., has been elected to the new 
Professorship of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
of the English Bible in Drew Theological Semi- 


nary. : 
The Rev. John H. Kerr, of Rock Island, IIl., has 


been chosen to the chair of New Testament Lit- 
erature in the San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary. 

The Rev. H. J. Weber, Ph.D., has been elected to 
the professorship of Hebrew and Church His- 
tory in the German Theological Seminary, 
Newark, N. J. 


The late Rev. Lyttleton F. Morgan, D.D., be- 
queathed to the Women’s College of Baltimore 
about $60,000 to endow, in memory of his wife, 
the Susan Rigby Morgan Chair of Bible Study. 


OBITUARY. 


Beecher, Rev. Edward (Congregationalist), D.D., 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 28, in his ninety-second 
year. He was the third son of Dr. Lyman 
eecher, and was born 1803: graduated from 
Yale College, 1822, being at his death the oldest 
graduate of that institution ; became principal of 
the Hartford Grammar School, 1822; spent two 
years at Andover Theological Seminary, but 
took his last year at Yale while a tutor in the 
academical department ; was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Park Street Congregational 
Church, Boston, 1826 ; retired from his charge to 
become President of Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., 1830 ; while in this position he engaged 
in the movement against slavery, being associated 
with E. P. Lovejoy, who died a martyr to the 
cause ; accepted a call to Salem Church, Boston, 
1844 ; during this second Boston pastorate he was 
on the staff of the Congregationalist, and became 
senior editor, 1849, resigning this position in 
1853 ; returned to Illinois as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Galesburg, Ill., 1855 ; 
resigned this charge and went to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to assist his brother, Henry Ward Beecher, 
in the editorial management of the Christian 
Union, 1872 ; became pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Parkville, L. I., 1885 ; was run 
over by a train, receiving injuries which necessi- 
tated the amputation of a leg, 1889, and rallied 
after the operation, to the astonishment of his 
physicians, so as to resume his pastoral work. 
Besides his contributions to periodicals, he was the 
author of ‘‘ The Conflict of the Ages,” ‘ The 
Concord of the Ages,” and ‘‘ A History of Opin- 
ions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribution.” 


Dean, Rev. William (Baptist), D.D., in San 
Diego, Cal., August 13, aged 88. He was gradu- 
ated from the Hamilton (N. Y.) Literary and 
Theological Institution, 1834; was ordained and 
appointed to the foreign field the same year, and 
sailed for Bangkok, Siam ; began preaching tu 
the Chinese of that city, 1835 ; removed for work 
to Hong Kong, 1842; returned for a rest to the 
United States, 1845; resumed work in Hong 
Kong, 1847 ; returned to the States again in 1854, 
remaining at work here till he took up his mission- 
ary labors again in Bangkok, 1865; he again 
visited his native country in 1876, returning to 
Siam the following year, retiring permanently 
from work only a few years ago. He was one of 
the pioneers in Siam. 
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Hawkins, Rev. Jacob (Lutheran), D.D. (North 
Carolina College, 1882), 8.T.D. (Newberry Col- 
lege, 1882), at the parsonage of St. Luke’s 
Church, 8. C., July 16, aged 67. He was 
graduated from the Lutheran College at Lexing- 
ington, 8. C., 1855; served as a licentiate the 
mission church at Orangeburg, 8. C., 1855-57 ; 
was ordained to the charge of the church at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., 1857, and subsequently removed 
to the pastorate of Beth Eden, 8S. C., and in turn 
to Newberry, 8. C., Shepherdstown, W. Va., 
and Middletown, W. Va. ; labored next with St. 
Andrew’s, St. Michael’s, Bethel, and Mt. Olivet 
Churches, Lexington Co., 8. C., taking charge, 
1874; removed to the pastorate of Grace Church, 
Prosperity, 1879, where he began the issue of 
The Iutheran Visitor; became pastor of St. 
Luke’s, 1882; removed to take charge of St. 
Matthew’s and Mt. Lebanon pastorates, 1888 ; 
was recalled to St. Luke’s, 1895. His services to 
his denomination, apart from his pastorate, cen- 
tred in his conduct of Zhe Lutheran Visitor ; 
he was elected co-editor, 1874 ; sole editor, 1878 ; 
and permanent editor, 1880. In 1880 the General 
Synod South adopted his paper as the official 
organ of the Synod. Dr. Hawkins was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Lutheran Quarterly. 


Howe, Rt. Rev. Mark Antony De Wolfe (Epis- 
copalian), D.D. (Brown University, 1848), LL.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania, 1875), at Bristol, 
R. L, July 31, aged 86. He was graduated from 
Brown University, 1828 ; taught in Boston pub- 
lic schools, 1829 ; became tutor in Brown Uni- 
versity, 1831 ; became rector of St. James’, Rox- 
bury, 1832; editor of The Christian Witness 
and rector of Christ Church, Cambridge, 1835 
returned to St. James’, 1837 ; took rectorship of 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, 1846 ; was consecrated 
bishop of Central Pennsylvania, 1871. He had 
declined an election to the bishopric of Nevada 
in 1865. He wrote the ‘‘ Memoirs of Bishop 
Alonzo Potter,” furnished the introduction to 
Butler’s edition of Heber’s Poetical Works, and 
was the author of works on educational topics, 
besides publishing sermons and controversial 
pamphlets. 


Thorold, Rt. Rev. Anthony Wilson (Anglican), 
D.D. (Queen’s College, Oxford, 1877), in Surrey, 
England, July 25, aged 70. He was graduated 
from Queen’s College, Oxford, B.A., 1847, 
M.A., 1850 ; was ordained deacon, 1849 ; priest, 
1850; became rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
1857; -minister of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, 
1868 ; vicar and rural dean of St. Pancras, Mid- 
dlesex, 1869 ; was consecrated bishop of Roches- 
ter, 1877; translated to Winchester, 1891. He 
was canon of York and examining chaplain to 
the Archbishop of York, 1874-77, and select 
preacher at Oxford, 1878-80. He has published 
“The Presence of Christ,” a book which has 
run through nineteen editions, ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Christ,” and ‘‘ The Yoke of Christ.” 


Watts, Rev. Robert (Presbyterian), D.D. (West- 
minster College, Missouri, 1865), in Belfast, 
Treland, July 26, aged 75. He was born in Ire- 
land, 1820; graduated at Washington College, 
Lexington, Va., 1849, and at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, N. J., 1852; became pastor 

of the Westminster Church in Philadelphia, 

Pa., 1853 ; accepted call to the church in Glou- 

cester Street, Dublin, Ireland, 1863 ; was elected 

Professor of Systematic Theology in Assembly’s 
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College, Belfast, Ireland, 1866. He was the 
most prominent representative in the old world 
of the Princeton school of theology, and was a 
skilful controversialist. He has published many 
books, among them being ‘‘ Calvin and Calvin. 
ism,” ‘‘ Utilitarianism,”’ ‘‘ Atomism,” ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer’s Biological Hypothesis,” ‘‘The Doe- 
trine of Eternal Punishment,” ‘The New 
Apologetic,’’ and ‘‘ The Rule of Faith and the 
Doctrine of Inspiration.” 


Black, Rev. R. W. (Methodist Episcopal), in Bal- 
timore, August 13, aged 71. 

Brooks, Rev. Arthur (Episcopalian), D.D., on 
board the steamship Fulda at sea, July 11, aged 
50. 

Cunningham, Rev. Robert J. (Presbyterian), D.D, 
(Wabash College, 1889), in Crawfordsville, Ind., 
July 15, aged 45. 

Duryea, Rev. J. H. (Reformed [Dutch]), at Pater- 
son, N. J., August 7. 

Eulner, Rev. Louis (Presbyterian), at East 
Williamsburg, L. I., July 10, aged 80. 

Hargis, Rev. James Hepburn (Methodist Episco- 
pal), in Philadelphia, August 8, aged 48. 

Leonard, Rev. R. H. (Presbyterian), D.D., in 
Elyria, O., August 2, aged 79. 

Lewis, Rev. Jefferson (Methodist Episcopal), 
D.D., in South Amboy, N. J., April 12, aged 89. 

Montague, Rev. Richard (Baptist), D.D., in New- 
ton Center, Mass., July 24. 

Pike, Rev. James (Methodist Episcopal), D.D., 
in Newfields, N. H., July 26, aged 76. 

Reid, Rev. Lewis H. (Presbyterian), D.D., in 
Hartford, Conn., July 8. 

Turner, Rev. Edwin Bela (Congregationalist), at 
Owego, N. Y., July 6, aged 83, 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meet- 
ings of general importance and interest, pro- 
vided such notices reach him before the 15th of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings 
are to take place. Exact dates and names of 
places, when and where the meetings are to be 
held, are desired. ] 


Sept. 9-12.— Annual meetings of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 

Sept. 26-29.—Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 7-11.—Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
Anglican Church Congress, at Norwich, Eng- 
land. 

Oct. 9.—Twenty-fifth Convention of the General 
Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America, Easton, Pa. 

Oct. 9-14.—National Council of Congregational 
Churches, at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 15.—Session of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
Brooklyn. 

Oct. 21-24.—National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches, in Washington, 
D.C. 


Oct. 25.—Session of the Synod of the Associate 

Reformed Church of the South, in Troy, 5. C. 
Oct. 30-31.—National Convention of Young Lu- 
therans, at Pittsburg, Pa, 
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